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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Daniel Griffith (72) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence 
Metropolitan Philip, in Cambridge, Mass., on Oct. 7, 1973. 

Robert Worth (75) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Beatitude 
Metropolitan Ireney, in Denver, Colorado, on August 5, 1973. 

John Mancantelli (74) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace Bishop 
Theodosius at St. Vladimir’s Seminary on Oct. 6, 1973. 

Rastko Trbuhovich (*73) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace 
Bishop Sava, in Cleveland, Ohio, on August 5, 1973. 

Deacon Qustandi Nasr (*73) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His 
Eminence Metropolitan Philip, in Pawutcket, R.I., on June 17, 1973. 

Deacon Denis Dorko (’73) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His 
Eminence Metropolitan Vladimir, in Tarzana, Calif., on Sept. 9, 1973. 

Deacon Lawrence Lazar (’73) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His 
Grace Archbishop Valerian, in Jackson, Mich., on July 8, 1973. 

Deacon John Raymond Arakelian was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by 
His Grace Archbishop Tiran Nersoyan, at St. Gregory the Illuminator 
Armenian Church, Binghamton, N. Y., on Sept. 30, 1973. The new 
priest was renamed Fr. George. 


REGISTRATION 

A total of 89 students registered for the Fall Semester 1973; this figure 
includes 57 full-time students in the Theological Division; 17 pre- 
Theological students; 4 candidates for the Degree of Master of 
Theology, and 11 special students. 


EDUCATION DAY 

As in the previous years, an “Education Day” was held on the Seminary 
grounds on Saturday, Oct. 6. The Divine Liturgy was celebrated by 
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His Beatitude, Metropolitan Ireney, in concelebration with His Grace 
Bishop Elias of Salamis (Patriarchate of Antioch); His Grace Bishop 
Theodosius of Pittsburgh; and His Grace, Bishop Herman of Wilkes- 
Barre. Over 1200 visitors attended the Liturgy and spent the day at 
the Seminary, acquainting themselves with its life and enjoying food 
and entertainment. The “Education Day” was sponsored by the St 
Vladimir’s Theological Foundation. 


FACULTY 

Fr. Thomas Hopko was the main speaker at the Youth Leadership Con¬ 
ference of the Orthodox Church of Finland in Punkaharjo (June 
4-10). He gave the annual retreat for members of the Order of the 
Holy Cross (Episcopal) at West Park, N. Y. (June 18-23); he spoke 
at the opening of the academic year at St. Tikhon’s Seminary (Sept. 
7-8); and he led the annual Teacher Training Conference sponsored 
by the Eastern Orthodox Clergy Association of Pittsburgh (Sept. 29). 

Fr. John Meyendorff spoke on the Orthodox conception of the Church 
at a meeting of the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius, at St 
Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral, Boston (May 30); on the Orthodox 
veneration of the Virgin Mary, at the Catholic University, Washington, 
D.C. (June 13-14); he gave a one week course on Orthodox Theology 
at the University of San Francisco (June 25-29), and spoke on “The 
Holy Spirit in the Godhead,” at the Annual Methodist Theological 
Symposium, Lincoln College, Oxford, England (Aug. 1). He participated 
in a Wee Faith and Order Consultation on “models of unity,” 
involving mainly Orthodox theologians, in Geneva, Switzerland (Aug. 
2-4), and took part in the meeting of the Working Group of the Faith 
and Order Commission, held at the Monastery of the Holy Trinity, 
Zagorsk, in Russia (Aug. 6-14). During his stay in Russia, he was 
invited to deliver lectures on “Byzantine Hesychasm and its influence 
on East European Society in Eastern Europe,” at the Historical 
Institute (Byzantine sections) in Leningrad and Moscow. He also spoke 
at St. Boniface College, at the University of Winnipeg and the 
University of Manitoba, all in Winnipeg, Manitoba (Sept 28-30), and 
gave a lecture “Byzantium and Russia” at the University of Western 
Ontario, London. Ont. (Oct. 4). 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann was the main speaker at the Texas Council 
of Churches annual Faith and Order Conference on May 15; he gave 
the keynote speech at the conference on Liturgy and Music, organized 
in New York by the Schola Musicae Liturgicae (April 30); spoke at 
the annual conference of the Russian Student Cli^istian Movement in 
Paris (June 10); and at the Conference ’73, organized in N. Y., by 
the Campus Commission of the SCOBA (June 21). He lectured on 
Orthodox Worship at the Summer School of Theology at St. John’s 
University, Collegeville, Minn. (July 25). His book “For the Life of 
the World” which appeared in French, Italian, Greek and Russian 
(Underground-Samizdat) editions, will soon be published in German 
by Walter Verlag A.G. in Olten, Switzerland, and in Finnish. 
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Books Received 


Barnard, Leslie W., Athenagoras, A study in second century Christian 
apologetic (=Theologie historique 18; Beauchesne, Paris [1972]) pp. 198. 

Guerrette, Richard H., A New Identity for the Priest: Toward an ecu¬ 
menical ministry (Paulist Press, Paramus N. J.; New York [1973]) 

pp. 100. 

Kapfiipiq, Mcodvvou, ’Op066o^o(; ^KKXrjoioXoyia (*A0fjvai 1973) pp. 831. 

SCHONBORN, Christoph von, Sop hr one de Jerusalem, Vie monastique et 
confession dogmatique ( = Th^ologie historique 20; Beauchesne, Paris 
[1972]) pp. 260. ( 

Towns, Elmer, Is the Day of the Denomination Dead? (Thomas Nelson Inc., 
Camden N. J. 1973). 

Vandeman, George, Psychic Roulette (Thomas Nelson Inc., Camden N. J. 
1973). 

Zernov, Nicholas, Russkie Pisateli emigratsii, Biograficheskie svedeniya i 
bibliografiya ikh knig po bogosloviyu, religioznoy filosofii, tserkovnoy 
istorii i pravoslavnoy kuVture, 1921*1972, G. K. Hall and Co., 
70 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass., 1973. 
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Fr. Demetrios j. Constantelos is Professor of History and Religious 
Studies, Pomona College, Pomona, N. J. 

The Rev. Winston F. Crum is Professor of Theology at Seabury-Wcstcm 
Theological Seminary (Episcopalian), in Evanston, Ill. 

John H. Erickson is Instructor in Canon Law and Church History at 
St. Vladimir’s. 

Ffl. James Jorgenson is pastor at the Protection of the Holy Virgin Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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What is an Ecumenical Council?* 


John Meyendorff 


The Second Vatican Council provoked in Western Christendom 
a great resurgence of ecclesiological thought. Innumerable pub¬ 
lications, both scholarly and popular, were published in many 
countries about the conciliar institution, its origin, its history and 
its contemporary significance. This interest in ecclesiology, and 
particularly in the theme of “conciliarity” has since subsided in 
the West. It has been succeeded by a trend which discards 
all forms of “institutionalism”; ecclesiology has ceased to be a 
popular subject. “Secular” inte^retations of Christianity and, more 
recently, various forms of “charismaticism” have made “ecclesiology” 
as such, seemingly unnecessary. The Church begins to be con¬ 
sidered as an idol and an obstacle to either man’s acceptance of 
his real responsibility in history or his immediate experience of 
the spiritual gifts. 

Meanwhile, in the Orthodox Church, preparations for a “great 
Council” are under way, so that the theme of “conciliarity” remains 
very much on the theological agenda. It seems to me that we 
Orthodox—and many Western Christians also—are presently on 
the eve of a return to the traditional theme of the Church as 
“Mystery” and as temple of the Spirit. For if the inadequacy of 
“secular Christianity” has been rather generally understood (es¬ 
pecially by that part of the younger generation which searches for 
a religion of experience), tiie insufficiencies and the dangers of 
an extra-ecclesial charismaticism gradually become equally evident. 
“The Church is the locus of the Spirit’s action, and in the Church 


*A paper delivered at the Stiftunsfonds Pro Oriente, Vienna, Austria, 
on May 5, 1972. 



the Spirit is the principle of life and action”^: this pneumatological 
approach to the Church, as recently expressed by an Orthodox 
theologian, has been much too often forgotten or too narrowly 
restricted to the notions of power or institutional authority. It 
must recover its full significance. Sound ecclesiology alone can 
reconcile experience and responsibility, continuity and change, 
authority and freedom. And this reconciliation is a continuous 
process, effected by the Spirit. 

The object of this paper is to attempt a definition of the 
ecclesiological ideas which stood behind the conciliar institution 
of the past, so that the present and hopefully the future may be 
seen in the light of “the same Spirit” (cf. I Cor. 12:11). For a 
council is primarily a Church event, and only as such can it possess 
significance and validity. A council’s function and mission can 
be understood only in an ecclesiological framework. 


L The Foundations of Conciliarity. 

The first “councils” of the Church were not “organized,” or 
“prepared.” No scriptural or ecclesiastical authority ever “instituted” 
them or gave them procedural directions. The early councils grew 
out of the very nature of the Christian faith, as it was understood 
by the early Christians. The result of Christ’s ministry and the 
apostles’ witness to that ministry resulted in the establishment of 
a messianic community, which received the Spirit at Pentecost, 
which understood and proclaimed the meaning of the Christ-event, 
for which and in which the various New Testament writings took 
shape, and which preserved what Tertullian called the “rule of 
faith” through a series of doctrinal crises and debates. 

In the life of this community, there was a first initial stage, 
described in the first twelve chapters of the book of Acts: die 
community was coextensive with the church of Jerusalem and was 
led by the “Twelve,” headed by Peter. It was an eschatological 
community, witnessing to the realization in Sion of the messianic 
prophecies. Conciliarity, which included “the multitude of the 
disciples” {Acts 6:2), convoked by the “Twelve,” was being 
practiced whenever important decisions, such as the election of 
the “Seven,” were to be made. This pattern of corporate decisions 
in each local church was a form of conciliarity which remained 
constant in early Christianity. It will express itself later in the 
election of bishops “by all the people” (Hippolytus, Apost. Tr, I, 2) 
and in the Cyprianic principle: episcopus in ecclesia et ecclesia 
in episcopo. 


^N. Afanas’ev, Tserkov Dukha Svyatogo (“The Church of the Holy 
Spirit”) Paris, 1971, p. 283. 
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The moment when this pattern—which was that of the mother 
church of Jerusalem—was adopted by Christian communities outside 
of Jerusalem was, as we all know, a crucial step in the history 
of early Christianity: as the Gospel began to spread in the Gentile 
world through the ministry of Paul, new communities were founded 
in the entire Roman world. Each of these communities was to be 
the same Church. In each one, the same Eucharistic meal was 
celebrated, transforming the community into the Body of Christ. 
In the writings of the apostolic tathers, especially St. Ignatius of 
Antioch, each of these local churches was seen as the catholic 
church, Le, each time that “two or three were gathered” in the 
name of Christ, He was present with them fully: the gathering 
was not a “part” of the Body, but the Body itself, caput et corpus. 

The passage from the original state of affairs when “the Church” 
was the church in Jerusalem only, to the new situation, when 
“the Church” was to be the same church also in Antioch, in Corinth, 
and in Rome, is described in the account of the “apostolic council” 
in Jerusalem {Acts 15). Not only did this assembly make a momen¬ 
tous decision in recognizing the universal character of the Christian 
Gospel, but it also silently acknowledged a radical change in the 
structure—and, therefore, in the significance—of the Jerusalemite 
church itself. Since Peter had gone “to another place” {Acts 12:17), 
the leadership of the mother-church ceased to be exclusively that 
of the original “witnesses.” Actually, at the assembly itself, the 
“Twelve” are not mentioned anymore, but the leadership belongs 
to “the apostles and presbyters” {Acts 15:6), a leadership which 
is later defined even more specifically as that of “James and the 
presbyters” {Acts 21:18).^ 

These details are important for our purpose, because they 
illustrate well two different ecclesiological situations. Originally, 
the gathering, or “council,” of the “Twelve” in Jerusalem was the 
highest and supreme witness to the truth of Christ’s resurrection: 
the joint proclamation of the Gospel by the eye-witnesses themselves. 
Later, however, the eye-witnesses are dispersed, and the “apostolic” 
faith which they had proclaimed is to be maintained by the 
“churches.” There is, therefore, a need to preserve the consensus, 
the unity, the coherence between the local churches: this task 
will be fulfilled by the councils. 

The prevailing ecclesiology of the sub-apostolic church, as 


^he importance of Acts 12:17 for the understanding of the ministry of 
Peter is well defined by Oscar Cullmann in Peter, Disciple, Apostle, Martyr, 
Philadelphia, 1962; on consequences for the understanding of early Christian 
ecclesiology. see my book, Orthodoxy and Catholicity, New York, Sheed 
and Ward, 1966, pp. 8-10; cf. also J. Zizioulas, “The Development of 
Conciliar Structures to the Time of the First Ecumenical Council” in 
Councils and the Ecumenical Movement, World Council of Churches 
Studies, 5, Geneva, 1968, pp. 36-37. 
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found in Ignatius and in Irenaeus, is a “eucharistic” ecclesiology. 
Wherever it was found—in Jerusalem, or in any other corner of 
the world—the Church was truly the “Church of God,” because 
it witnessed, every Sunday, to the presence of Christ in the mystery 
of the Common Meal. Only such an ecclesiology could allow 
Ignatius to say: “Where Christ Jesus is, there is the Catholic 
Church” {Smyrn. 8:2). It is also that ecclesiology alone which can 
explain the fact that the so-called “monarchical” episcopate—one 
“bishop” in each eucharistic community, or “church”—was to be 
universally accepted without any significant controversy. There 
would have been ample room for collective or collegial leadership 
in each church (and, in fact, the presbyterium did assume the role 
of direction in all fields of church life, other than the sacramental), 
if there had been no internal necessity for someone to “take the 
place of God by presiding over the community” (Ignatius, Magn, 
6:1; cf. Trail 2, 3:1-2). 

The Eucharist required a “president” ('Trpoiarociievoc;)—someone 
sitting at the very place of Christ. From Acts one can easily infer 
that Peter fulfilled that role in the original community in Jerusalem, 
where he was later succeeded by James. In all other churches, 
however, “bishops” were elected locally and then invested with 
the “apostolic” function of preserving the original faith. Everywhere 
the Eucharist was the same Eucharist, because there was only 
one Christ, one Church, one “apostolic” faith and one and the 
same Spirit, guiding the Church in “all Truth.” 

St. Peter had received from the Lord Himself the solemn 
promise: “You are Peter and on this rock I will build my Church” 
{Matt, 16:18), and this logion of Jesus was preserved in St. 
Matthew, the Gospel of the church of Jerusalem, where Peter presided 
over the Eucharist and was the spokesman of the Church, against 
which “the powers of hell shall not prevail.” But the Church— 
the same Church—was now established elsewhere and others also 
had to inherit the promise given to Peter. 

Already in St. Ignatius, the image of the episcopate is associated 
with the image of the “rock” {To Polyc. 1:1). With Cyprian of 
Carthage, the idea that each bishop, as the head and pastor of 
his local church, was a successor of St. Peter and the “rock” of 
faith is expressed quite clearly. For Cyprian—most scholars agree— 
the succession of Peter is in no way limited to Rome: every local 
Church is “the Church,” and as such inherits the promise given 
to Peter: “God is one,” he writes, “and Christ is one, and one 
is the Church, and there is one chair, founded on Peter by the 
Lord’s command” {Deus unus est et Christus unus et una ecclesia 
et cathedra una super Petrum Domini voce fundata, Ep, 43:5). 
This understanding follows necessarily from a “eucharistic” con¬ 
ception of the Church: if each local Church is the Church in its 
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iullness—\h& “catholic Church”—it must indeed be identical to 
that Church which was mentioned by Jesus Himself in Matt, 16:18: 
the Church founded on Peter. 

A careful reading of the patristic tradition, both Greek and 
Latin, indicates that this understanding was by no means limited 
to Cyprian but prevailed in the minds of all the major theologians. 
There was no formal elaboration of the idea, however, because 
“ecclesiology” was never treated systematically. Thus St. Gregory 
of Nyssa speaks of the power of the keys transmitted by Peter to 
the bishops (^De castigatione, PG 46: 312 C), and even Pseudo- 
Dionysius sees in Peter the prototype of the order of the “high 
priests” {EccL Hier. 7:7). In the later period, especially after 
1204, when a Latin patriarch was confirmed as bishop of Con¬ 
stantinople by the pope, Byzantine theologians began to use the 
same argument against Rome: the pope is not the only successor 
of Peter, but all file bishops share equally in that dignity.® 

The concept of the “local church,” headed by a bishop who is 
normally elected by his church but who also assumes a charismatic 
and apostolic function as “successor of Peter,” is the doctrinal 
basis of conciliarity as it began to be regularly practiced from the 
third century. For “eucharistic ecclesiology” is not Congregationalism: 
it presupposes that each local church, while it possesses the fullness 
of catholicity, is always in unity and fellowship with all the other 
churches, sharing the same catholicity. The bishops are not only 
morally responsible for this fellowship: they are sharing in a single 
episcopal ministry. On this point again, Cyprian has coined the 
decisive phrase: “The episcopate is one, of which each particular 
possesses the totality” (Episcopatus unus est, cujus a singulis in 
solidum pars tenetur, De cath, eccl, unitate, 5). Each bishop 
exercises his ministry with the other bishops, because his ministry 
is identical to that of the others and because the Church is one. 

The most ancient tradition of the Church requires conciliarity 
at the moment of episcopal consecration, which is accomplished 
in the presence and with the participation of several bishops (cf. 
Hippolytus, Ap, Tr. 1). Similarly, the agreement of several bishops 
on a controversial issue of doctrine or discipline had to be con¬ 
sidered as a more convincing sign of the “faith of Peter” than the 
testimony of a single bishop. Irenaeus had already discovered 
that the tradition of the apostles, transmitted without interruption 
by the succession of bishops, was a decisive criterion of truth. But 
to this consensus “in time” he had also added a consensus “in 
space”: the same tradition was confessed by all the bishops “every¬ 
where in every church” (traditionem apostolorum in toto mundo 
manifestatam in omni ecclesia, Adv. haereses, III, 3, 1). The 


®See J. Meyendorff et aL, The Primacy of Peter in the Orthodox Church, 
Faith Press, London, 1963, pp. 14-29. 
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most logical and immediate way of checking such a consensus, at 
least paitiaily, was the provincial council. 

From tne third century, the Atrican Church has left us with 
the greatest amount of inlormation concerning the councils. But 
the ecclesiological presuppositions of the conciliar institution were 
that of the Catholic Cnurch everywhere: we know of councils 
being held in Asia Minor, in Antioch, and elsewhere. And by 325, 
the Council of Nicaea had generalized the practice in the framework 
of the new imperial system which it endorsed: a council of bishops, 
in each province, would meet twice a year to discuss all pending 
ecclesiastical questions and to act as court, to solve conflicts 
(canons 4 and 5 of Nicaea), 

Once “institutionalized,” this regular episcopal conciliarity ran 
the danger of obliterating the very principle of ecclesiology on 
which it was based. Indeed, on the one hand it tended to supersede 
the original “local” conciliarity, which comprised each bishop, 
his presbyterium and his people: this was inevitable since the 
provincial council tended to act as an authority over the local 
churches and over individual bishops. On the other hand the pro¬ 
vincial councils began to use the legal procedures of Roman courts, 
accepting, for example, the principle of majority rule (canon 6 of 
Nicaea). This evolution, which started even before Constantine, 
was perhaps inevitable and useful from a practical point of view. 
But it did create an internal tension between the basic ecclesiological 
ideal of a consensus, based upon the charisma veritatis of each 
bishop (cf. Irenaeus, Adv, haereses, IV, 16, 2), and the legal and 
practical requirements of a formal assembly, patterned after the 
rules of secular society and invested with legal power. It should 
be noted, however, that the influence of secular legalism upon 
conciliar procedures concerned mostly the issues of church order 
and discipline. The solution of credal matters continued to be 
sought in a charismatic consensus, with each bishop giving his 
own testimonium, and with total unity in faith and in eucharistic 
communion being required as a condition for making an authoritative 
conciliar statement and for considering the council itself an authentic 
council of the Church, “The koinonia of the eucharistic gathering 
constituted the ground on which conciliarity found its raison 
detre^^ 


II, Ecumenical Councils, 

Whatever judgement contemporary historians pass on emperor 
Constantine, it clearly appears from the numerous documents 
available, that he did his best to exercise his newly assumed role 


*J. Zizioulas, op, cit., p. 41. 
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of protector of the Church in a way which would be in conformity 
with the traditions of the Church itself. He did not want to create 
a new church. Hence his continuous attempts at spurring the 
Church to use its own authority to solve the issues of the day. 
He knew of the authority of the councils, but he understood them 
pragmatically—as assemblies of ecclesiastical officials, competent 
in their own field and, therefore, qualified to take authoritative 
stands. The charismatic nature of the councils could not be of any 
use to the Roman state (or to any other state, for that matter). 
The state was asking unity eind order from the councils, but the 
latter did not consider unity and order as ends in themselves, 
but as values lower than faithfulness to apostolic tradition and 
truth. In order to solve the Donatist controversy in Africa, Con¬ 
stantine thought it proper to use the conciliar institution as a 
conciliatory procedure: “I have decided,” he writes to pope Miltiades, 
“that Caecilian himself, with ten of the bishops who apparently 
are accusing him, and ten others regarded by him as essential to 
his case, shall sail for Rome. He will be granted a hearing in 
such conditions as you will judge proper under the most sacred 
law.... Such is the regard I pay to the lawful Catholic Church 
that I desire you to leave no schism or division of any kind any¬ 
where” (Eusebius, Eccl, Hist. X, 5, 15-22). 

No Roman Emperor has ever been so respectful of a religious 
group and its traditions but also so obviously misled concerning 
his ability to deal with it. His attempts, and those of his successors, 
to force the Church to express itself in terms of the pax romana— 
law, order, unity—never succeeded. The Roman state wanted the 
Councils to function and to issue decisions with the legal clarity 
and regularity of the Roman courts, but this never became an 
attainable goi. 

In spite of his failure to settle the Donatist crisis, Constantine- 
advised by Osius of Cordoba—embarked into an even more 
ambitious enterprise: the convocation of an “ecumenical” council 
in Nicaea. The idea was in full conformity with the developing 
concepts of conciliarity: a consensus reached among all the bishops 
of the world was indeed the highest possible witness to the “unity 
of the episcopate” preached by St. Cyprian, and therefore the most 
authoritative way of proclaiming the true Christian doctrine. Again, 
however, two irreconcilable logics—that of the State and that of 
the Church—were to shape the history of this and successive “ecu¬ 
menical” councils. For the Empire, an ecumenical council was 
convoked by the emperor in order to provide him with a statement 
which was to become imperial law. For the Church, the council 
could not have such a utilitarian significance, but was a “witness” 
to the Truth, which was an end in itself. Whatever the inroads of 
the Hellenistic idea of the “emperor-god” in the consciousness of 
Christians, there was never among them “any moral or theological 
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obligation to believe that the emperor had the power to define 
Christian dogma.”® Neither imperial convocation nor imperial 
confirmation were automatic guarantees of infallibility. Thus, em¬ 
perors convoked many “pseudo-councils.” 

The history of the Nicaean definition, which Constantine himself 
eventually rejected and which did not receive universal acceptance 
until 381, is already instructive. The history of the “reception” or 
“rejection” of other councils is well-known to historians, but it 
remains an embarrasment to those theologians who seek clear-cut 
external criteria of the Church’s infallibility. 

There are three negative points, which illustrate the history 
of the councils and which are of great importance for our own 
times: 

1) The word “ecumenical”—^in the sense in which it was 
used by early Christians and, also, throughout the Middle Ages— 
has a meaning only in the context of the Byzantine “symphony” 
between Church and Empire. It cannot be translated simply as 
“imperial,” however, because the Empire recognized in matters 
of faith the competence of the bishops and the power of public 
opinion: the interminable doctrinal controversies concerning the 
Trinity and the person of Christ prove the fact that the emperor 
was powerless in imposing theological statements by decree and 
that the “ecumenical” councils, convoked by him, never did enjoy 
automatic infallibility. Byzantine society never accepted the idea 
that the Mystery of the Church could be reduced to the legal 
principles of the pax romana. A clear and short definition of an 
ecumenical council is given by the Byzantine historian Cedrenus 
(eleventh century): “[Councils] were named ecumenical, because 
bishops of the whole Roman Empire were invited by imperial 
orders and in each of them and especially in these six councils 
there was discussion of the faith and a vote, i.e, dogmatic formulae 
were promulgated” {Hist. I, 3, ed. Bonn, 1838, p. 39). Since the 
Byzantine emperor was considered the protector of all Christians, 
the “ecumenical” councils held doctrinal validity even beyond 
the borders of the empire. However neither inside the empire nor 
outside of it was their acceptance automatic: “ecumenical” councils 
were convoked in Sardica (343), Rimini (359), Ephesus (449), 
Constantinople (754), etc., which eventually were either rejected 
or else were accepted only as “local councils.” A gap always re¬ 
maned between the ecclesiological significance of a universal 
episcopal consensus, which “ecumenical” councils were supposed 
to represent, and the political management of church affairs in the 
framework of the Roman oikoumene. The word “ecumenical” itself 
reflected the Byzantine politico-religious view of society: in Ais 


*See J. Meyendorff, ‘.Justinian, the Empire and the Church” in Dum¬ 
barton Oaks Papers, Vol. 22, 1968, pp. 50-51. 
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sense, the patriarch of Constantinople was called “ecumenical/* 
because of his responsibility in the empire. The same title belonged 
also to the “ecumenical” head of the imperial university (olKou^ievi- 
Koc; bi&doKaXoq).® 

A simple transposition of the Byzantine criteria of “ecumenicity” 
to our own times is therefore obviously impossible. With the 
disappearance of the Empire these criteria have necessarily dis¬ 
appeared also. Only the concept of an episcopal consensus, which 
the “ecumenical councils” reflected in as much as they were 
recognized by the Church, remains fully valid. 

2) The second negative point concerning the history of the 
ecumenical councils is related to the problem of their represen- 
tativity. No council of the past ever included all the bishops of 
the Church, or even approached the representative character of 
world assemblies in our time, which enjoy the facilities of modem 
communication systems. In 430, for example, imperial invitations 
were sent to the provincial “metropolitans” of the Eastern Empire and 
to a rather arbitrary selection of Western bishops (cf. Mansi, IV, 
1112-1116). It was understood that the representatives of the 
Roman pope were to be present. However, at the Council of 381, 
the West was not represented at all, and in 553 Justinian went 
ahead with his Fifth Council in spite of pope Vigilius’ refusal to 
participate. Legal “ecumenicity” was formally conditioned by im¬ 
perial convocation and approval only. Ecclesiologically, however, 
the authority of a council depended upon its being the true voice 
of the episcopal and ecclesial consensus. Hence the importance of 
approval by Rome, whose “priority” in church affairs was re¬ 
cognized. Also, approval by the West was desirable from the 
point of view of Byzantine imperial universalism: the West was, 
theoretically, a part of the Empire. 

3) Our third point concerns the relation between an “ecu¬ 
menical” council and church unity. It is quite clear that, at least 
in the first millenium, an “ecumenical” council was not conceived 
of as a “union-council” between separated churches but presupposed 
doctrinal unity and eucharistic communion between Aem. There 
is, therefore, a clear difference between the prevailing use of the 
word “ecumenical” today and the meaning it had when it was 
applied to the councils of old. In this respect, it is easy to recall 
the attitude of St. Cyril of Alexandria towards Nestorius in 431; 
that of Dioscoros towards Flavian in 449; that of the Roman legates 
at Chalcedon towards Dioscoros in 451. In each of these cases, 
doctrinal difference required the “Orthodox” bishops to sit as 


®See the excellent review of the problem in J. Anastasiou, “What is the 
meaning of the word “ecumenical” in relation to the Councils?” in Councils 
and the Ecumenical Movement, World Council of Churches Studies, 5, 
Geneva, 1968, pp. 27-31. 
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council and the suspected heretics to occupy seats “in the middle/’ 
Le. as defendants. Also, at the great Photian council of 879-880, 
the recognition of Photius as legitimate patriarch and “concelebrant” 
by the legates of pope John VIII had to be solemnly proclaimed 
before the parties involved could hold a council together.^ 

The idea of a “union council,” i,e, a deliberative assembly be¬ 
tween the churches of East and West, which were in a state of 
schism, was promoted by the Greek side in the late Middle Ages 
in order to restore union. The papacy was reluctant to accept 
the concept. Thus it sought and obtained a Roman confession of 
faith from emperor Michael VIII Palaeologus before the Council 
of Lyons (1274). 

In the fourteenth century, many Greeks attributed the failure 
of union attempts precisely to the fact that no true conciliar proce¬ 
dure was followed. On behalf of the Byzantines, several offers of 
a union council were then made: these included not only the 
project presented to pope Benedict XII in 1339 by Barlaam of 
Calabria,® but also several offers made by the conservative monastic 
leadership which took over the Byzantine Church after 1347. In 
1367 the emperor-monk John Cantacuzenos, speaking on behalf 
of the Greek Church, offered to the papal legate Paul “to hold 
a catholic and ecumenical council,” so that “the bishops who are 
under the ecumenical patriarch, those close by and those far off, 
that is the metropolitans of Russia with some of his bishops, of 
Trebizond, of Alania, of Zechia, may gatlier together in Con¬ 
stantinople, as well as the other patriarchs, those of Alexandria, 
of Antioch and of Jerusalem, and also the catholicos of Iberia 
(Georgia), the patriarch of Trnovo and the archbishop of Serbia, 
and that representatives of the pope may come.”® The project was 
officially approved by the Synod and the patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Jerusalem; the hesychast patriarch Philotheos Kokkinos an¬ 
nounced the news to the archbishop of Ohrid and informed him 
that “agreement was reached with the pope’s envoys that, if our 
doctrine (i.e. that of the Eastern Church) will be shown at the 
council to be superior to that of the Latins, they will join us and 
confess it” (Miklosich-Miiller, Acta, I, 492). 

Rejected by pope Urban V in 1369, this project was revived 
after the triumph of “conciliarist” theories in the West and finally 
resulted in the council of Ferrara-Florence. The monastic-conservative 


^See F. Dvornik, The Photian Schism, History and Legend, Cambridge, 
1948, pp. 184-185. 

*See C. Gianelli, “Un progetto di Barlaam per I’unione delle Chiese” 
in Miscellanea G. Mercati, III, Studi e testi, 123, Citta del Vaticano, 1946, 
pp. 185-201. 

®See J- Meyendorff, “Projets de concile oecumenique en 1367: un 
dialogue inedit entre Jean Cantacuzene et le legat Paul” in Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers 14, 1960, p. 173. 
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party in Byzantium, lead by Mark of Ephesus, remained faithful to 
its acceptance of the idea of a union-council. And, obviously, 
the title of “ecumenical” was applied to it from the very beginning, 
for it indeed reflected the Byzantine idea of the o//:owme«e—East 
and West. 

Was the concept of a “union-council,” i,e. a Council held 
without the possibility for all its members to have eucharistic com¬ 
munion with each other, justified ecclesiologically? This is, indeed, 
a question which contemporary theological thought must answer. 
The failure of Florence greatly weakens the point of those who 
would promote a similar approach today. In any case, the problem 
is essentially ecclesiological: to be a true council, a council must 
be a council of the Church, But can there be a Church outside of 
eucharistic unity? And can there be eucharistic unity without a 
single united commitment to the one true apostolic faith? The 
dilemma remains intact; and the mere notion of an “ecumenical” 
council, without further ecclesiological qualification, can hardly 
help us in finding a solution. 

Whatever its involvement with the imperial ideal of “ecumenicity” 
and its insistence on the role of “ecumenical” councils as supreme 
witnesses of the Christian truth, the Byzantine Church never thought 
that such councils were the only source of the Church’s magisterium 
or the only criterion of the Holy Spirit’s action in the Church. It 
even seems that, as centuries of separation with the West went by, 
the idea of “ecumenicity” gradually acquired a more secular and 
political meaning: an “ecumenical” council was seen as a council 
with the West, restoring the old Roman oikoumene, a sort of 
“ecumenical conference” in our own modern sense. But the Byz¬ 
antines never considered that such an assembly was needed for 
the preservation of true Orthodox Christianity, since this was fully 
expressed in the teaching of the bishops, in the liturgy, and, of 
course, in Eastern councils which did not (and could not) claim 
a political “ecumenicity,” but which were still seen as true wit¬ 
nesses of the true and indivisible Holy Tradition. Numerous 
doctrinal statements made by local synods were included in the 
Synodikon of the First Sunday of Lent (“Sunday of Orthodoxy”) 
and thus became integrated into the liturgical experience of the 
Church. These comprised several decisions of twelfth-century 
councils, but most important were the statements of the Palamite 
councils of the fourteenth century. Never were these statements 
considered as lacking authenticity simply because they were not 
proclaimed by “ecumenical” councils. 

Ill, Councils Today, 

Now that we are clearly out of both “Byzantine” and the 
“post-Byzantine” periods of Church history, the problem of real- 
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lyin g “conciliarity” is a burning issue for the Orthodox Church 
and, certainly, for the whole of Christendom. And clearly enou^, 
it is in the experience of the early church, rather than in later 
Byzantine and Medieval developments, that one can discover the 
permanent ecclesiological elements which make the Church to be 
the same “apostolic” church always. Of course the experience of 
the Middle Ages cannot be rejected altogether, and the situation 
of the pre-Constantinian age cannot be simply reproduced today; 
but the permanent identity of the Church is easier to discover in 
the original apostolic and post-apostolic church, since it inore 
nearly transcends the passing and changing historical conditions 
of the past or of the present. 

In an attempt to illustrate the problem concretely, I will note 
briefly three practical and interrelated issues which challenge con¬ 
temporary Orthodox thought about conciliarity. 

1) A pan-Orthodox Council is presently in the stage of prep¬ 
aration. I want to avoid here the political issues (which may 
actually be decisive in whether the council will be held or not) 
and concentrate on ecclesiology proper. 

In the light of what has been said before, contemporary Ortho¬ 
dox thought must liberate itself from the idea that a council— 
whether “ecumenical” or not—possesses a legally automatic in¬ 
fallibility, because this idea has an inhibitive effect. So much has 
been said and written about the Orthodox Church being a “conciliar” 
church, about the “seven ecumenical councils” as the only criteria 
of Orthodoxy, that many contemporary Orthodox churchmen are 
simply scared of the idea of a council, because they know of their 
own inability to act “infallibly.” This paralyzing inhibition must 
be overcome. Conciliar activity requires courage and presupposes 
a “risk of faith.” True councils have always been spiritual events, 
when the Spirit of God was able to transcend the human limitations 
of the members, so that the Council became the voice of God 
Himself. But of course such an event requires spiritual and the¬ 
ological readiness, which may or may not be a reality today. 

Fortunately the Church’s “conciliarity” can express itself other¬ 
wise than through formal councils. Whatever can be said of its 
limitations and of the Hegelian roots of some of its expressions, 
the thought of A. S. Khomyakov, the Russian lay theologian of 
the last century, has given to the Orthodox world a new conscious¬ 
ness of the fact that Truth in the church does not depend upon 
any infallible institution but is an experience always available in 
the communion of the Church—this communion being understood, 
of course, both as faithfulness to tradition and as openness to the 
consensus fidelium today. 

But the theory of sobornost, as expressed by Kliomyakov and 
his disciples, has also raised new problems. In reference to the 
conciliar institution itself, it led a majority of Russian theologians 
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to affirms that councils require the active, direct, and responsible 
participation of the laity. The question then arises of the particular 
functions of the episcopate. Since 1917 in the Russian Church, 
laymen are admitted as full voting members to the provincial 
councils, with the bishops keeping a collective veto-power. There 
is no doubt that the Council of Moscow (1917-1918), held under 
those conditions, was a significant and authentic expression of 
conciliarity in the midst of revolutionary changes, and that it con¬ 
tributed much to the survival of the Church in the following tragic 
decades. But were the principles of democratic “representation” 
of the episcopate, the clergy, and the laity, as distinct “classes” 
of Christians, truly adequate from the ecclesiological point of view? 
Does not the early Christian church structure—small dioceses, local 
eucharistic conciliarity of the bishop and the presbyterium, full lay 
responsibility in the life of the local eucharistic community— 
imply that provincial and “ecumenical” Councils are councils of 
bishops alone? However, since “local conciliarity” does not exist, 
is not sobornost at the higher level—provincial or ecumenical— a 
valid (though possibly temporary) substitute? 

These questions remain unanswered in contemporary Orthodox 
theology, and the membership of a future Pan-Orthodox Council 
does not seem to be clearly defined. 

2) The second area, where the authority and significance 
of “ecumenical” Councils is obviously at stake, is to be found in 
the conversations with Non-Chalcedonian Eastern Churches. Clearly 
the tradition with which they are presently identified is under the 
formal condemnation of councils which the Orthodox Church 
accepts as “ecumenical.” But, on the other hand, recent historical 
research and theological dialogue seem to indicate that agreement 
on the substance of christology—which appeared as the reason of 
the original schism—can be easily reached. Another paradox of the 
situation is that the Non-Chalcedonian Churches confess and 
practice an ecclesiology which is identical to that of the Orthodox 
Church: they also recognize the authority of “ecumenical” councils 
but refuse to “receive” Chalcedon—an attitude which is similar to 
that adopted by the Byzantine Orthodox towards, for example, 
the councils of Rimini and Florence, with the difference that the 
Orthodox today reject also the doctrine approved at Rimini and 
at Florence, while the Non-Chalcedonians seem to agree that the 
substance (if not the language) of Chalcedon is orthodox. The 
way towards an understanding would therefore seem to involve 
bi-lateral adoption of a formula concordiae similar to that of 433, 
which would be in the spirit of the Fifth Council (553), which 
canonized the christology of St. Cyril while affirming the Chal- 
cedonian faith also. But this approach raises such problems as 
(a) continuity and consistency of Tradition, which is far from 
being solved yet, and (b) the relation between the verbal expression 
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of a doctrine and its true content: which of the two is really covered 
by the authority of councils? 

3) The third question which is raised by some before con¬ 
temporary Orthodox consciousness is whether it is possible to hold 
an “ecumenical” council in the present state of division of the 
Christian world. It seems to me that such a question is as mis¬ 
leading as the meaning of the word “ecumenical.” On the one hand, 
it is clear that there was never a time when the Christian world 
was truly united: all the “ecumenical” councils of the past have 
been in fact divisive, and some of the most important—like Chal- 
cedon—remain divisive to this very day. One should also remember 
that the very ministry of Jesus and His teaching brought about 
schism between Israel and the Church and was indeed a “division” 
{Luke 12:51). Unity in Cftwt—and not simply “unity”—is the very 
basis of “conciliar” acts. It is precisely on this point that the Roman 
imperial idea of “ecumenicity,” which sought a socio-political 
unification of the world using religion as a tool, could never 
coincide with Christian universalism, which may also have used 
the facilities and the ideology of the empire to pursue its own goals, 
but which could never be identified with it. 

One of the most basic premises of Orthodox ecclesiology is 
that the unity of the Church is not man-made, but is a gift of 
God, which can only be received, and (if lost) rediscovered. It 
does not depend, therefore, on either a Byzantino—Roman or a 
modern “pan-Christian” universalism. The Orthodox Church may 
indeed avoid using the word “ecumenical” to designate its councils 
because of the past and present ambiguities attached to that word, 
but it cannot admit (without renouncing its entire tradition) that 
authoritative and “true” Christian teaching, normally expressed in 
councils, has been made impossible after the schisms of the fifth 
or of the eleventh century. The Church of Christ could not have 
ceased to exist; rather it continues to share in the presence of the 
Spirit, “teaching all things” {John 14:25). 


Conclusion 

Churches, as human institutions, and also the various organized 
forms of the ecumenical movement, are naturally driven to seek 
institutional formulae, which would help in bringing about unity 
among divided Christians in a way which would be consistent with 
their respective pasts. However, if that unity is to be the one that 
God wills, there are no shortcuts to it which could avoid ecclesiology. 
Institutions exist to reflect and protect the nature of the Church, 
not to modify it. This certainly applies also to the idea of an 
“ecumenical” council. Whatever adjective one uses to designate 
an assembly gathered in the name of Christ, its ultimate authenticity 
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depends upon the presence of the Spirit, which has been promised 
to the Church, History helps us in discerning the variety of ways 
through which the Spirit has spoken—through “ecumenical councils” 
and ilso outside of them—as well as the diverse and tortuous tissue 
of human failures and mistakes. The greatest and actually the only 
Christian hope lies in the fact that God is stronger than human 
history. Let us not place our hope elsewhere and miss the Spirit 
of God, which is never emprisoned in history but, as the wind, 
“blows where it wills” {John 3:8). To quote St. Irenaeus, “Where 
the Church is, there is the Spirit of God; and where the Spirit of 
God is, there is the Church and every kind of grace, and the Spirit 
is truth” {Adv, haer. Ill, 24: I). 

If we believe that the Holy Church of God is a living reality 
today, we also believe that the Spirit can overcome human limitations 
and unpreparedness as well as all forms of secular division, and 
can speak to us through a true and authentic Council. 
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Canonical Norms of the 
Orthodox Easter Computation 
AND THE Problem of the Dating 
OF Pascha in our time 

D. P. Ogitsky 


In response to various initiatives, a Symposium of Orthodox Theologians 
was held in Athens in 1969 to study the problem of Easter computation. 
A study proposal was also made by the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Con¬ 
stantinople. The present article by professor D. P. Ogitsky, of the Theological 
Academy of Moscow, discusses the problem in depth. Avoiding easy 
solutions and always mindful of the canonical tradition, it makes a 
significant contribution, which will have to be given serious consideration 
when and if an Orthodox ecumenical council is called again to discuss 
the date of Pascha. The article was published in Russian, in Bogoslovskie 
Trudy, Vol. 7, 1971, pp. 204-211-E</. 

The text of the Nicean decision on the dating of Pascha has 
not come down to us. This is the main cause for confusion in 
opinions about the canonical norms for paschalia and, in part, 
about what the Nicean decision in fact was and by what reasoning 
it was dictated. 

Two canonical texts—the first canon of the Council of Antioch 
and the seventh Apostolic canon—to a significant degree fill this 
gap in the canonical collection which the Orthodox Church now 
uses. These two canons, along with a passage in the Apostolic 
Constitutions (V, 17), do throw some light on the very definition 
^ven at Nicea. The first canon of Antioch is valuable for us, 
first, because its direct and major objective was to insure un¬ 
deviating observation of the Nicean definition by taking measures 
against its transgressors; secondly, because the Council of Antioch 
was separated from Nicea by a period of only 16 years (if not less, 
as some think), so that its participants must have been quite 
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familiar with the content and meaning of the Nicean definition 
on Pascha and could not have helped feeling all its relevance for 
their own time. One may judge by the present content of the so- 
called Apostolic Canons and the Apostolic Constitutions that they 
are compilations which also belong to the post-Nicean period and 
which reflect the Nicean definition. We can form a rather clear 
idea of the latter on the basis of other very authoritative ^d 
valued testimonies which have come down to us, several of which 
come directly from participants of the Nicean council. Pre-eminence 
goes to the Emperor Constantine’s epistle to the bishops absent 
from the council/ as quoted by Eusebius, and to several passages 
from the works of St. Athanasius of Alexandria (the “Epistle to 
the African Bishops” and the “Epistle on Councils”).* 

To what conclusions about the meaning of the Nicean definition 
do the above materials bring us? We shall not now try to prove 
those points which already have been sufficiently proven and 
which all contemporary scholars evidently admit as fact. We shall 
limit ourselves to a summary of these, in order to dwell in more 
detail on those points which still lack strong arguments in their 
favor, or are variously interpreted, or present specific interest on 
a practical level. 

Even before the Council of Nicea, general Church practice 
reflected the rule of the celebration of Pascha on the Sunday after 
the 14th of the month of Nisan (usually this was the first Sunday, 
but in some instances, the second). The new question, which the 
Council of Nicea was to decide, consisted of the following: Must 
one always consider as the 14th of Nisan that full moon which 
the Jews consider to be the 14th of Nisan? Or must Christians 
venture their own opinion and decide independently the question 
of the first vernal lunar month and its fourteenth day, in con¬ 
sideration of more exact astronomical data? 

The question was raised by the divergence which existed in 
the practice of various Churches. Christians of the “East”—those 
of Syria, Mesopotamia, and parts of Cilicia—held to the first 
solution, f.e., always followed unreservedly the Jewish calendar, 
celebrating their Pascha, although on Sunday, but definitely after 
the Jewish Passover. Christians of Europe, Africa, and Asia Minor, 
who represented the majority of the Christian world, had already 
by that time freed themselves from such dependence on the Jews, 
and did not follow the Jewish calendar, citing its imperfections. 
In cases when the Jewish Passover would occur earlier than the 
vernal equinox, Le., before the moment which was considered the 
beginning of spring and the natural seasonal boundary of the year. 


‘Migne, P. G. Vol. 20, col. 1073-1077. 

*BiSXio0i*|KT| *EXXi*|vcdv riax^pcov ... t. 31 (’AOnvai, 1962) aeX. 
136, 292. 
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Christians of these lands counted the following full moon as the 
14th of Nisan. In such instances, there would be a gap of a 
month, or even five weeks, between the Pascha of the “East” 
and that of the rest of the Christian world. In order to put an 
end to such divergence, after persuading the Easterners to abandon 
their practice,® the council of Nicea declared that all must follow 
the second practice, based on a computation independent of the 
Jewish calendar. Such is the sense of the Nicean definition and 
its prohibition against celebrating Pascha “with the Jews*’ (pard 
TG3V Moubaicov) before the vernal equinox. 

Apparently, the Council of Nicea did not undertake to establish 
a detailed regulation of the paschalia; first, because, as we see 
from the letters of St. Athanasius of Alexandria, all its attention 
was focused on overcoming the major obstacle on the road to 
establishing a single paschalia, the attachment of the “Easterners” 
to the Jewish calendar; secondly, because those questions con¬ 
cerning Pascha, which upset the Church earlier (for instance, 
about the day of the week on which Pascha should be celebrated, 
and the relationship of this day to the lunar date of the 14th of 
Nisan) no longer constituted a problem; and thirdly, because a 
detailed and exhaustive regulation of the technical aspects of paschal 
computation (including problems raised by the inexactness of the 
Julian calendar) was not within the competence of the council. 
Also it was hardly necessary that all the technical details of solving 
the paschalia problem be confirmed by the authority of an ecu¬ 
menical council. Meeting hardly any opposition, the council pro¬ 
claimed the principle of simultaneous celebration of Pascha by 
the whole Church. The actual contribution of the Council to the 
realization of this principle was that it removed the main hinderance 
(mentioned above) which at that time stood in the way of actualizing 
this principle. 

Many centuries later, when the main issue, as it existed in the 
beginning of the fourth century, and the accompanying historical 
context were basically forgotten, many began to attribute to the 
Council of Nicea some decisions which the council did not make, 
and which did not conform at all to its line of thinking. We can 
find these incorrect judgments about the meaning of canonical 
prescriptions concerning the time for celebration of Pascha and, in 
part, concerning the meaning of the prohibition of celebrating it 
{i£Td TQv Toubalcov above all in the works of such important 
canonists of the Orthodox East as John Zonaras, Theodore Balsamon, 
and Matthew Blastares. They, in fact, did more than anyone else 
to popularize such incorrect judgments in the Orthodox world. 

In his interpretation of the seventh Apostolic canon Zonaras 


*Kal ol &tzd Tfjq Suptaq ^TTEtoOrjacrv. (St. Athanasius, De 

Synodis, 5). 
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writes: “The whole meaning of this canon consists in the following: 
Christians are not to celebrate Pascha with the Jews, Le., not on 
the same day with them; for their unsolemn holiday must come 
first, and only then must our Pascha be celebrated. Any clergyman 
who does not fulfill this must be deposed. The Coimcil of Antioch 
in its first canon also determined the same.” Zonaras, and other 
canonists after him, in their interpretation of the canons place the 
dating of the Christian Pascha in direct and constant dependence 
on the dating of the Jewish Passover. This interpretation of the 
canons gradually became incontestable, almost axiomatic for us 
Orthodox. It was upheld by such well known Orthodox canonists 
as Bishop Nicodim Milash in his Canons of the Orthodox Church 
with Interpretations; and many to this day use this interpretation 
when dealing with problems of correcting the calendar or paschalia. 
Nevertheless, everything we know about the Council of Nicea’s 
position on the question of the time of the Paschal celebration is 
in sharp contradiction to such an interpretion of these canonical 
texts concerning Pascha. 

What could be intended by those canons which forbid Christians 
to celebrate Pascha ^£T(3c tcov Toubaicov? A coincidental concur- 
rance of the Christian and Jewish holidays on the same day? If 
that be the case, then why, one must ask, is such a concurrance 
not permitted? Because the Christian Pascha might be “tainted” 
through contact with the Jewish? Or, perhaps, by simultaneous 
celebration, the sequence of remembrances would be destroyed: 
first the Passover of the law, and then the new Pascha? But it is 
known that the churches which accepted the Nicean definition 
were not at all bothered in practice by instances of such con¬ 
currences and celebrated Pascha on the same day as the Jews 
(on the 14-15th of Nisan), both immediately after the Nicean 
Council (in 328, 343, 347, 370, 394,^) and in much later times.® 
If one were to demand a recreation of the sequence of events, and 
if Christians were obliged to insure that their Pascha would occur 
after the Jewish holiday, it is then not at all understandable why 
the canons nowhere forbid the celebration of the Christian Pascha 
before the Jewish. And still another question can be raised: What 
would be the position of Christians, from the point of view of 
Zonaras and others of his opinion, if the Jews were now to alter 
their paschalia and to move the date of their Pascha closer to ours? 
Would we then have to “retreat” from them with our own dates 
and accordingly reconstruct our own paschalia? 


^Report of Prof. V. V. Bolotov at the session of the Commission on 
the Question of Calendar Reform of the Russian Astronomical Society, 
May 31, 1899. Appendix, 5, Journals of the session of the Commission, 
c. 37-38. 

*The last such concurrance took place in 783. 
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In light of facts relating to the history of the paschal arguments 
at the time of Nicea, there can be only one answer: the Nicean 
fathers rejected any obligatory dependence of the date of the 
Christian Pascha on the date of the Jewish Passover. The Emperor 
Constantine insistently stresses this in his epistle: Above all they 
admitted as unbecoming that the celebration of that most sacred 
Holiday follow the custom of the Jews . . . For by throwing off their 
custom, we have the possibility of following a more correct 
procedure.”® Trying to persuade all Christians to accept this pro¬ 
cedure, the author of the letter persistently calls Christians to have 
nothing in common with the Jews in determining the time of 
Pascha. “For truly,” he says,” their boasting is wholly out of 
place, as if we were not capable of observing it without their 
instruction.”^ He also tries to discredit the Jewish calendar, ac¬ 
cording to which at that time Pascha would come even before 
the vernal equinox. Such cases are credited in the Emperor’s epistle 
as a double celebration of Pascha in the same year. 

Neither in the canons nor in other documents contemporary 
to the Council of Nicea and which interpret its definition is there 
any mention that one must exclude the possibility of coincidental 
concurrences of the Christian Pascha with the Jewish, i.e, the 
possibility of celebrating it in several instances on the same day as 
the Jews. Also nowhere is there a prohibition against Christians 
celebrating Pascha earlier than the Jews. Such a prohibition would 
indicate a dependence of the date of the Christian Pascha on the 
date of the Jewish Passover. And everything that we know about 
the Nicean definition points to the fact that the Nicean fathers 
were against any dependence whatsoever of Christians on Jews 
regarding this question. 

The Council of Nicea prohibited not coincidental concurrances, 
but the principle of the dependence of the date of the Christian 
Pascha on the date of the Jewish Passover. Actually, the canons 
forbid following unwaveringly the Jewish paschalia in determining 
the date of the Christian Pascha, excluding other Paschal con¬ 
siderations, and exclude for Christians the obligatory celebration 
of Pascha on the Sunday following the Jewish Pascha. Using the 
expression pstd twv Mou&aicov, the canons had in mind the “Eastern” 
Christians’ principle of agreeing with the Jews on the question of 
dating the 14th of Nisan, but certainly not any purely coincidental 
concurrances in calculations and datings. 

The mistake of Zonaras and other interpreters of the canons 
was primarily due to their incorrect, superficial, and too literal 


*Migne, P. G. 20, col. 1073. 

^"Eoti yap cbq dXriGac; dcxoTtcbTaTov dKstvoug a^x^iv, (bg dpa 
'TTap£KT6c: TfjQ auTcov biSaoKaXtaq xauxa (poX&xxBiv ouk Etpsv 
iKavol (ibid.). 
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understanding of the phrase psTd xSv Mou&alcov. They ignored 
the concrete historical context in which this formula was conceived, 
and drew their false conclusions from their own contemporary 
factual data on paschalia. The fact is that by their time our Paschal 
tables, adjusted to the Julian calendar, lagged behind boA astro¬ 
nomical data and Jewish calculations (which had, incidentally, 
become exceedingly exact by then), so that the enlarged distance 
between the Christian and Jewish Paschas completely ruled out 
the possibility of concurrances of their dates. Actually, in Zonaras’ 
time, the Christian Pascha always occured only after the Jewish. 
In these actual circumstances the canonists saw support for their 
interpretation of the Christian obligation to follow such a sequence 
and to maintain a distance between the Jewish and Christian holidays. 

Faced now with the problem of revising the paschalia, we must 
decisively free ourselves from these incorrect interpretations of 
canon law and proceed from the fact that the canons do not 
stipulate any principle of dependence of the date of our Pascha 
on the time of the Jewish Paschal celebration. 

What exactly are the canonical demands to be satisfied in this 
problem? 

Pascha must be celebrated on Sunday after the first vernal 
full moon, z.e. after the first full moon following the vernal equinox 
or coinciding with it. To translate this in terms of our modern 
calendar, Pascha must be celebrated after the full moon which 
occurs between March 21 and April 19 (according to the new 
style, i.e, Gregorian, calendar). It follows from this that the earliest 
possible canonically acceptable date for Pascha is March 22 (in 
the case that the full moon is on Saturday, March 21). 

In figuring the latest possible date one must take into account 
the following: The full moon on April 18 will always be the first 
vernal full moon if the previous is on March 20, and the second 
if the previous is on March 21. The full moon of April 20 will in 
all cases be the second. Thus, the latest possible date for the 14th 
of Nisan is April 19, and the latest possible date for Paschal Sunday 
(if the full moon is on Sunday, April 19) is April 26, new style.® 
Any Sunday which comes later (on April 27, new style, or later) 
will always be the Sunday after the second vernal full moon. 
Separated from the 14th of Nisan by this second full moon (14A 


*That our Pascha can now never occur on April 26, old style, is 
explained only by the fact that the 19-year cycle, on which our paschalia 
is based, operates in a simplified way with a system of nineteen lunar 
periods, in place of the thirty possible. The dating of Pascha on April 26 
would be possible on the basis of a system with twenty-seven periods. (We 
have in mind that system of designated periods which our Church-SIavonic 
liturgical books follow.) But in our cycle we have no such base-system 
(just as we have no systems based on the numbers 2, 5, 8, 10, 13, 16, 19, 
21, 24, 30). All this is purely conventional. 
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of lyar), it will have lost all connection with the 14th of Nisan, 
and hence in no way can it be considered as fulfilling the traditional 
demand of celebrating Pascha after the 14th of Nisan. Yet as a 
result of the progressive lagging of our paschalia behind actual 
astronomical data, we already often have a manifestly late 
dating for Pascha, in as much as the latest possible time for our 
Pascha is calculated to be May 8, new style. 

What practical conclusion must one make from this? At 
first glance, the simplest and most natural solution would be to 
celebrate Pascha always on the first Sunday after the first vernal 
full moon. In the context of the traditional (and, practically 
speaking, most convenient) 19-year lunar cycle, this solution would 
look like this: 
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TABLE No 1 


Years of 
the Lunar 
Cycle 

Calendar 

Years 

Cyclical 
Development 
of the 
Moon at 
March 21 

First Vernal 
Full Moon 
(14th of 
Nisan) 

Confined 
Seven-day 
Periods for 
Pascha 

Current 
Datings 
according to 
the Orthodox 
Paschalia 

Current 
Datings 
according to 
the Western 
Paschalia 

1 

1963, 

1982 

11 

Apr, 

9 

Apr. 

10-16 

Apr. 

13-19 

Apr. 

9-15 

2 

1964, 

1983 

22 

Mar. 

29 

Mar. 

30-Apr. 5 

May 

2- 8 

Mar. 

29-Apr. 4 

3 

1965, 

1984 

3 

Apr. 

17 

Apr. 

18-24 

Apr. 

21-27 

Apr. 

17-23 

4 

1966, 

1985 

14 

Apr. 

6 

Apr. 

7-13 

Apr. 

10-16 

Apr. 

6-12 

5 

1967, 

1986 

25 

Mar. 

26 

Mar. 

27-Apr. 2 

Apr. 

29-May 5 

Mar. 

26-Apr. 1 

6 

1968, 

1987 

6 

Apr. 

14 

Apr, 

15-21 

Apr. 

18-24 

Apr. 

14-20 

7 

1969, 

1988 

17 

Apr. 

3 

Apr. 

4-10 

Apr. 

7-13 

Apr. 

3- 9 

8 

1970, 

1989 

28 

Mar. 

23 

Mar. 

24-30 

Apr. 

26-May 2 

Mar. 

23-29 

9 

1971, 

1990 

9 

Apr. 

11 

Apr. 

12-18 

Apr. 

15-21 

Apr. 

11-17 

10 

1972, 

1991 

20 

Mar. 

31 

Apr. 

1- 7 

Apr. 

4-10 

Mar. 

31-Apr. 6 

11 

1973, 

1992 

1 

Apr. 

19 

Apr. 

10-16 

Apr. 

23-29 

Apr. 

18-24 

12 

1974, 

1993 

12 

Apr. 

8 

Apr. 

9-15 

Apr. 

12-18 

Apr. 

8-14 

13 

1975, 

1994 

23 

Mar. 

28 

Mar. 

29-Apr. 4 

May 

1- 7 ! 

Mar. 

28-Apr. 3 

14 

1976, 

1995 

4 

Apr. 

16 

Apr. 

17-23 

Apr. 

19-25 

Apr. 

15-21 

15 

1977, 

1996 

15 

Apr. 

5 

Apr. 

6-12 

Apr. 

8-14 ! 

Apr. 

4-10 

16 

1978, 

1997 

26 

Mar. 

25 

Mar. 

26-Apr. 1 

Apr. 

27-May 3 

Mar. 

24-30 

17 

1979, 

1998 

7 

Apr. 

13 

Apr. 

14-20 

Apr. 

16-22 

Apr. 

12-18 

18 

1980, 

1999 

18 

Apr. 

2 

Apr. 

3- 9 

Apr. 

5-11 

Apr. 

1- 7 

19 

1981, 

2000 

29 

Mar. 

22 

Mar. 

23-29 ’ 

Apr. 

24-30 

Apr. 

10-25 



In the column “Confined seven-day periods for Pascha” are 
indicated dates which would evidently best fulfill canonical demands. 
However such a solution to the paschalia problem would have its 
own inconveniences: 

1) It would mean too jolting an upheaval in the datings for 
Pascha now accepted in the Orthodox Church; 

2) With this solution the datings for Pascha in the Orthodox 
calendar would be shifted to an earlier, and consequently colder, 
time than now, which would present great discomfort in Northern 
countries; 

3) With this solution a wide range in possible dates for 
Pascha would be preserved-^a fact considered as inconvenient by 
many. 

In view of these factors we must consider other possible solu¬ 
tions to the problem. One widely popular idea proposes the 
establishment of a constant confined seven-day period, in the 
boundaries of which the Paschal Sunday would dways fall. There 
are several proposals for establishing such confined seven-day 
periods.® However one must immediately admit that none of these 
projects can (in a pure form at least) be considered satisfactory 
from the canonical point of view. 

Least satisfactoj^ of all would be a project calling for an 
extremely early fixing of the periods for Pascha. For example, 
fixing the seven-day period of Pascha on March 22-28 would comply 
with canonical norms only in one single instance: when March 21 
coincides with the first vernal full moon. In all other early fixings 
of the paschal period, Pascha could, and in the great majority of 
cases, would come before the vernal full moon. For example, the 
fixing of Pascha on March 23-29 would comply with canonical 
norms in only two instances: when the full moon falls on March 
21 or 22. A dating on March 24-30 would comply in only three 
instances, and so on. Consequently, after examining other possible 
periods, we come to the conclusion that the most practical period 
for fixing the seven-day period in which Pascha might occur would 
be on April 12-18. This period, on the one hand, would entirely 
rule out the possibility of dating Pascha so late that the Holiday 
would fall beyond the boundaries of the lunar period, whose 
beginning is the 14th of Nisan and whose end is the second vernal 
full moon, the 14th of lyar. On the other hand, it would allow 
only a minimal possibility for a premature dating for Pascha, i,e, 
before the full moon of the 14th of Nisan. In as much as the 
possibility of such a canonically premature dating is not entirely 
ruled out, it would be proper to introduce corresponding corrections 


*April 8-14 (the proposal of Patriarch Athenagoras), April 15-21 (the 
proposal of the Athens Symposium, 1969), and others. 
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for those cases in which the vernal full moon occurs later than 
April. 11. 

A 19-year table of the Paschal cycle based on this principle 
would follow this pattern: 


TABLE No. 2 


Years of 
the Lunar 
Cycle 

Calendar 

Years 

Cyclical 
Development 
of the 
Moon at 
March 21 

First Vernal 
Full Moon 
(14th of 
Nisan) 

i 

Confined 
Seven-day 
Periods for 
Pascha 

1 

1963, 

1982 

11 

Apr. 

9 

Apr. 

12-18 

2 

1964, 

1983 

22 

Mar. 

29 

Apr. 

12-18 

3 

1965, 

1984 

3 

Apr. 

17 

Apr. 

18-24 

4 

1966, 

1985 

14 

Apr. 

6 

Apr. 

12-18 

5 

1967, 

1986 

25 

Mar. 

26 

Apr. 

12-18 

6 

1968, 

1987 

6 

Apr. 

14 

Apr. 

15-21 

7 

1969, 

1988 

17 

Apr. 

3 

Apr. 

12-18 

8 

1970, 

1989 

28 

Mar. 

23 

Apr. 

12-18 

9 

1971, 

1990 

9 

Apr, 

11 

Apr. 

12-18 

10 

1972, 

1991 

20 

Mar. 

31 

Apr. 

12-18 

11 

1973, 

1992 

1 

Apr. 

19 

Apr. 

20-26 

12 

1974, 

1993 

12 

Apr. 

8 

Apr. 

12-18 

13 

1975, 

1994 

23 

Mar. 

28 

Apr. 

12-18 

14 

! 1976, 

1995 

4 

Apr. 

16 

Apr. 

17-23 

15 

1 1977, 

1996 

15 

Apr. 

5 

Apr. 

12-18 

16 

1978, 

1997 

26 

Mar, 

25 

Apr. 

12-18 

17 

1979, 

1998 

7 

Apr. 

13 

Apr. 

14-20 

18 

1980, 

1999 

18 

Apr. 

2 

Apr. 

12-18 

19 

1981, 

2000 

29 

Mar. 

22 

Apr. 

12-18 


What would be the chief characteristics of such a solution? 
The earliest possible date for Pascha would be April 12, new 
style, the latest, April 26. In fourteen out of nineteen cases, Pascha 
would fall within the limits of the confined period, April 12-19. 
In all cases, Pascha would fall: (1) after the vernal equinox, 
(2) after the first vernal full moon, (3) before the second vernal 
full moon. 

Certain doubts might be raised by the fact that, according to 
this solution, Pascha might occur not only on the first Sunday 
after the first vernal full moon, but also on the second, third, and 
even fourth. But if we compare this situation with the present one, 
in which Pascha might occur on the first, second, third, fourth, 
and even fifth Sunday after the first vernal full moon, we must 
conclude that in this regard the proposed project holds up favorably 
to comparison. 

Possible minor corrections by astronomers and specialists to 
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insure the exactness of table No. 2 (primarily this would concern 
mid-cyclical signs of development of the moon on March 21) 
can hardly reflect on the essence of the project. 


Resume 

The assertion of Zonaras, Balsamon and Blastares, that ac¬ 
cording to the canons the Christian Pascha must always follow 
the Jewish, is utterly mistaken. 

The most natural canonical resolution of the paschalia problem 
would be the celebration of Pascha on the first Sunday after the 
first vernal full moon (table No. 1). However this would be 
accompanied by certain difficulties: 

1) The period in which Pascha could occur would be shifted 
to a colder season. 

2) There would still be preserved a wide range of possible 
dates for Pascha, a situation which does create various practical 
problems and which many now are trying to avoid. 

Not one of the proposed projects for fixing of the Paschal 
Holiday within confined seven-day periods (April 8-14, as Patriarch 
Athenagoras proposes, or April 15-21, as the Athens conference 
proposes) meets the canonical demands, since with such a fixing 
in many cases Pascha would occur earlier than the first vernal full 
moon or else later than the second. 

The most appropriate period would be April 12-18 with the 
possibility in several instances of a later dating, even as late as 
April 26 (table No. 2). With such a fixed dating, no conflict with 
the canons would occur. 

Translated from the Russian by Michael Stogner 
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The Missio Dei and the Church: 
An Anglican Perspective 


Winston F. Crum 


It was just a year ago this month that Fr. John Meyendorff read 
us his paper entitled “The Orthodox Church and Mission: Past 
and Present Perspectives.”^ My overall reaction to it, and especially 
to its first and third parts, is very favorable. I shall even hazard 
the dangerous generalization that I think a majority of Anglicans 
would be pleased with his approach to the subject and with many 
of his conclusions. 

As I read and reread Fr. John’s paper, it became apparent 
that there are two or three shades of meaning which we give to 
the words “mission” and “missions.” The latter, plural form 
clearly refers to the activity of sending out persons and setting 
up centers, usually in a more or less non-Christian area, for the 
purpose of propagating the Gospel.* As our colleague well pointed 
out, this conception of the enterprise presupposed a dichotomy 
between “a ‘Christian world’ ” and “the ‘pagans’ ” who needed 
to be evangelized.® It also involved, from the Christian side, a 
considerable emphasis on gathering and channeling resources, both 
human and financial, to carry on the whole venture. I assume 
that we here are not much concerned with this material side of 
missions either past or present. 


^The paper was published in Vol. 16 (1972) of St. Vladimifs Theological 
Quarterly (pp. 59-71) with a few very minor changes. It was delivered 
on 19 February 1972, and not in April as noted at the bottom of p. 59. 

*This conception of Christian missions was well expressed in Anglicanism 
by the very name of one of our oldest missionary societies, the S.P.G., 
that is, the “Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts.” 

^St. Vladimi/s Theological Quarterly, Vol. 16 (1972) p. 61. 
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Rather, we of this Consultation are concerned with the Chris¬ 
tian mission—singular. The clue to this, I submit, is in the etymology 
of the very word “mission” which derives from the Latin verb 
mitto meaning “I send off” or “I send.” Thus, the singular noun 
signifies, in general, an assignment on which or to which someone 
is sent by a higher authority. In the case of the Christian mission, 
the assignment is not only from our Lord Jesus Christ, Who sent 
the apostles, but also from God the Father Who sent His only 
Son into the world “for us men and for our salvation.” Our Lord 
Himself put it very concisely in His high-priestly prayer which is 
recorded in the Fourth Gospel: “As thou didst send me into the 
world, so I have sent them into the world” (In. 17:18; cf. Jn. 
20:21). In short, the Christian mission represents the missio Dei 
or God’s sending. We shall develop this point below. 

Before doing so, however, I wish to note that the word “mis¬ 
sion” can be used in a manner which suggests the subject of “mis¬ 
sions.” For example, we might speak of “ideas about mission,” 
or “concepts of mission,” or “the goal of mission.”^ In these 
phrases there is almost no hint that a mission has a source. Rather, 
possible ways of accomplishing it are the major concern. In other 
words, in some contexts even the singular form of the noun refers 
more to Christian missions, plural, than to the Christian mission. 

One other word belongs in the little glossary I am proposing 
here, and that is “witness.” Fr. John uses it five times in the 
course of his paper, always with reference to Orthodoxy. This is 
an excellent word, one that Anglicans should use much more often 
than they do. It signifies something which definitely belongs under 
the heading of the missio Del All devout Christians, by virtue 
of living out the faith that is in them, do bear witness to God’s 
presence and action in this world, and precisely this witness is 
one form of the Christian mission. Like the incarnation itself, 
such witnessing presents the world not so much with a message 
to be understood and accepted as with an example to see and 
follow. 

Let us now consider the theme that the Christian mission is 
nothing less than an activity of God. Time and again the scriptures 
portray Him as a sending God. In the Old Testament, angels and 
prophets and even forei^ rulers are His emissaries, who com¬ 
municate something of His great and holy purpose. Moses is the 
prototype of such messengers, the first great shaliach of the Al¬ 
mighty (Exod. 3:9-15; cf. I Sam. 12:8 & Ps. 105:26). Isaiah and 
others speak openly of a divine commission (Isa. 6:8; cf. Jer. 1:7 
and 26:12-15). In the New Testament, John the Baptizer is “a 
man sent from God” (Jn. 1:6), and Jesus the Christ fulfills and 


^Fr. John actually uses each of these phrases in his paper, and in 
context they do have the force I describe. 
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perfects the picture of the missio Dei (Jn. 3:17, 4:34, 8:42; Gal. 
4:4; I Jn. 4:14; etc.). During His earthly ministry, Jesus sends 
forth the apostles (Mt. 10:5) and the Seventy (Lk. 10:1-3). 
Their mission is reconstituted by the risen Lord, primarily through 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. The prophets of every age are “moved 
by die Holy Spirit” in what they say (II Pet. 1:21), and the 
Christian mission in particular is inspired and enabled by the same 
Spirit. The experience of Pentecost fiilfills what Jesus had promised: 
“When the Counselor comes, whom I shall send to you from 
the Father, even the Spirit of truth, who proceeds from the Father, 
he will bear witness to me” (Jn. 15:26). The “good news” is 
preached “through the Holy Spirit sent from heaven” (I Pet. 1:12), 
and only by His agency does one confess that God is “Father” 
(Gal. 4:6) and that “Jesus is Lord” (I Cor. 12:3). 

This little survey of scripture demonstrates that the theme 
of sending or mission is to be traced back into the very heart of 
theology, that is, into God’s revelation of Himself as triune. Thus, 
in its ultimate meaning, mission is the missio Dei. To say this is 
not to deny the ecclesiological dimension of that mission. But 
surely the missio Dei is in some sense greater than the mission 
of the visible Church. In every age the Holv Spirit has been able 
to blow outside the official household of God. I feel obliged to 
disagree with Fr. John’s statement that ‘'mission^ in its ultimate 
theological meaning, is an expression of the Church itself/*^ I have 
already argued that mission, in its ultimate theological meaning, 
is the missio Dei. A corollary is this: the Church participates in, 
and is the chief expression of, the missio Dei. I have no idea 
whether many of my fellow Anglicans would agree with the posi¬ 
tion just enunciated, but I can cite one good scholar who does. 
Professor John G. Davies of the University of Birmin^am in 
England has written as follows: 

We must however recognize the important distinction between 
mission and missions—mission is the action of God in which 
the Church participates; missions are particular forms, related 
to specific times, places or needs, of that participation. To accept 
this is to accept a revolution in thinking about the Church and 
mission—one can no longer think of the Church supporting mis¬ 
sions, as an occasional activity, since the Church is the Church only 
in so far as it participates in the mission of God.® 

Let us now look more closely at the Church’s mission. The word 
itself implies that four things are involved, namely, a sender, 
one who is sent, those to whom he is sent, and an assignment or 


®5/. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly, Vol. 16 (1972) p, 63. 

®J. G. Davies, Worship and Mission (London: SCM Press Ltd, 
1966), p. 33. 
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objective to be carried out. An analysis such as this was surely 
in the back of St. Paul’s mind when he wrote the following words: 

All this is from God, who through Christ reconciled us to himself 
and gave us the ministry of reconciliation; that is, God was 
in Christ reconciling the world to himself, not counting 
their trespasses against them, and entrusting to us the message of 
reconciliation. So we are ambassadors for Christ, God making 
his appeal through us.’ 

God’s mission is to the entire world. His objective is to reconcile 
it to Himself. Those whom the Father sends, in addition to His 
Son, are all those “in Christ” (II Cor. 5:17). Also, as St. Paul 
reminds us elsewhere, “There are varieties of gifts, but the same 
Spirit; and there are varieties of service but the same Lord” 
(I Cor. 12:4-5). 

Thus, even though the Church participates in the more com¬ 
prehensive missio Dei, very much can and should be said about 
her mission. It is indeed an apostolic one, “both because [she] 
carries on the apostolic faith and because [she] is being sent into 
the world, as the apostles were, to witness to Christ’s resurrection.”* 
Virtually all Anglicans would agree fully with Fr. John on this. 
Moreover, the Church’s mission is indeed a catholic one, and 
in this connection most Anglicans would agree with his insistence 
on “a comprehensiveness built upon the universality of redemption.”* 
The whole matter has been stated exceedingly well in these words: 
the Church’s “saving mission in the world consists in freeing man 
from the world’s determinism and in restoring his communion 
with God.”^* 

It seems to me that as a living organism the Church is rather 
like an ellipse, having two foci. In and around the first she 
acknowledges and enjoys the Source of her life and mission. This 
is an in-gathering and recharging focus. Worship and prayer are 
emphasized here. From and tiirough the other focus she engages 
and challenges the world. This is a forth-going and self-spending 
focus. Service and evangelization are stressed.^^ Ideally, Christians 
learn to function in both ways at once, as it were making the 
ellipse into a circle with bofli foci at the center. Then every 
prayer and every deed constitutes a linking of God and the world. 
To make this point the other way around, the mission of the 
Church definitely suffers whenever one focus overshadows the 
other. Too much emphasis on togetherness and self-preservation 

’II Corinthians 5:18-20a. 

^St. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly, Vol. 16 (1972) p. 62. 

nbid„ p. 67. 

^Hhid., p. 71. 

heartily agree with Fr. John’s emphasis upon “witness through 
deeds, as well as words” {ibid., p. 62). 
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leaves other people unreached and unreconciled/* Overinvolvement 
in the world, however, means the loss of divine help and per¬ 
spective/® 

Referring to the mission of the Church, Fr. John wrote that 
“it cannot grow out of a divided Christendom, but only from the 
One Church/’^'^ To my mind this statement is rather beside the 
point, because I believe her mission grows out of the missio Dei. 
God’s mission has one overall objective, namely, reconciling the 
world to Himself, and there is indeed an intimate connection be¬ 
tween that mission and the Church’s unity. If only we Christians 
had participated more fully in the mission of God, our unity 
would be more visible. As it is, our disunity is more or less pro¬ 
portional to our disregard for His mission. The two things go 
hand in hand: engaging more obediently in the ministry of recon¬ 
ciliation, we become united; and as we draw closer in visible unity, 
we manifest the missio Dei. 

But where shall we begin? Should our Consultation tackle the 
problems of reunion, or should we seek a common understanding 
of mission? Each approach seems to depend upon the other. These 
are not our only options, however. The Anglican Bishop C. Kenneth 
Sansbury maintains^® that the way to both unity and mission today 
is through spiritual renewal. I believe that he is absolutely right. 
More than this, I believe that the proposal in the third part of 
Fr. John’s paper, if we work at it, will involve us in renewal. I 
heartily endorse the idea of our “testing each other’s concrete 
preaching and teaching on . . . basic truths of Christianity.”^* Such 
an honest sharing of the faith that is in us will mean setting a 
new sail, a jib sail to be sure and not a mainsail, so as to feel a 
little more of the wind of the Holy Spirit. 


**Cf. Fr. John’s rejection of “an introverted self-sustaining existence” 
for the Church {ibid., p. 62). 

^®Cf. Fr. John’s denunciation of “the ‘secularist’ interpretation” of 
the Church’s mission {ibid., p. 63). 

^*Ibid., p. 63. 

*®See the final chapter of his book Truth, Unity and Concord: Anglican 
Faith in an Ecumenical Setting (London: A. R. Mowbray & Co. Ltd, 
1967), pp. 242-52. 

^^St. VladimiFs Theological Quarterly, Vol. 16 (1972) p. 70. 
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In Memoriam: Ivan M. Czap 
d. Febr. 10, 1973 


With the passing away of Ivan M. Czap another of St. Vladimir’s 
“Founding Fathers” has left us for the “day without evening” of God’s 
eternity. 

Son of a priest, he preserved—and this in spite of a brilliant secular 
career—the Church and Orthodoxy at the very heart of his interests and 
preoccupations. He served for many years on her administrative bodies. 
He defended her in hours of need as a lawyer. He made the Holy Mountain 
Athos a special object of his care. He enthusiastically promoted the knowl¬ 
edge of and love for, the Orthodox icon. He lectured and wrote, preached 
and witnessed. And, last but not least, he practised his faith; I personally 
know many people, especially immigrants with no roots and connections 
in America, who received from him generous help and support. 

The seminary owes Ivan Czap a special debt of gratitude. He was 
one of those very few who, at a time when the Church at large cared very 
little for education, took the initiative for the establishment here of 
theological education. Since then and until his death he served on the 
Seminary’s Board of Trustees, taking an active part in all aspects of 
Seminary life, caring especially for its Library: some years ago he 
founded the Father Michael Czap Memorial Library to which he contributed 
precious books and money. Such was his interest in the Seminary, that in 
December 1972, only a few weeks before his death, hospitalized and virtually 
unable to move, he wrote to me expressing his desire to attend the Board’s 
Annual Meeting. 

As we stood around his body on the day of his funeral, there was in 
the Church a peaceful and even joyful attitude that this man—whose 
ultimate treasure, and therefore heart, was in the Church—shall truly be 
“where there is no sorrow, nor sighing, but life everlasting.” 

--’Alexander Schmemann 
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Book Reviews 


Cracraft, James. The Church Reform of Peter the Great. Stanford, Cali¬ 
fornia: The University Press, 1971. Pp. xii, 336. 

On October 16, 1700, Patriarch Adrian of Moscow died. Though 
personally undistinguished, he, like his more illustrious predecessors, was 
‘'the head of the church, second only to Christ,” and in that theocracy 
which was Muscovite Russia his authority, if not his power, potentially 
rivaled that of the czar. But contrary to usual practice. Czar Peter declined 
to provide for a successor to Adrian. Instead the patriarchal throne 
remained vacant until, some twenty-one years later, the patriarchate itself 
was abolished and replaced by an “Ecclesiastical College,” which, though 
claiming to be invested with patriarchal dignity and authority, in fact was 
totally subordinate to the Czar, its “Supreme Judge,” and indeed was hard 
pressed even to maintain nominal equality to the civil Senate. It would 
be difficult to overestimate the importance of this transformation of 
ecclesiastical organization—this veritable decapitation of the Russian church— 
for by it Russia irrevocably committed itself to a program of secularization 
and westernization. Yet the subject has received remarkably little scholarly 
attention and the one indispensable study of the documents of Peter’s 
reform, P. V. Verkhovskoi’s two-volume Establishment of the Ecclesiastical 
College and the Ecclesiastical Regulations, is difficult to come by. Hence 
James Cracraft’s detailed analysis of the reform is most welcome. 

The heart of Cracraft’s book lies in its patient recounting of the 
multitude of administrative and political developments leading to the 
promulgation of the Ecclesiastical Regulation (Dukhovnyi Reglament) of 
1721, the chief monument to Peter’s reforming activities. There is an 
inevitable proliferation of names, dates and figures, but the exceptionally 
thorough index helps to minimize confusion. Also of great merit is the 
close attention paid to the personalities involved: to Stefan Yavorskii, for 
example, long-time locum tenens of the patriarchal throne, perpetually 
vacillating between compromise and passive opposition; to Feofan Prokopo¬ 
vich, author of the Ecclesiastical Regulation, syncophant, ideologist of the 
new order; and above all to Peter himself, devoted to war and to western 
ways, acquainted with the theories of absolutism and still more familiar 
with its practice. 

Certain shortcomings unfortunately arise from this almost exclusive 
concentration on the political and personal circumstances of the reform. 
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One need not take issue with Cracraft’s central thesis (p. x): “that the 
essence of Peter’s reform was a radical reorganization of the administration 
of the church, and that was the result of a series of political decisions made 
by the responsible political authority for plainly political reasons and 
then imposed on the clergy with the more or less willing cooperation of a 
few of its leading members.” At the same time one might legitimately 
desire a more comprehensive picture of Peter’s reform and of its context. 
For example, the effect of the reform on the existing canon law of the 
Russian church is hardly touched upon. Likewise the specifically Russian con¬ 
text of the reform is comparatively neglected. If the early eighteenth century 
saw the first flowering of a pan-European ideology of absolutism on Russian 
soil, it also saw the full bloom of an indigenous “politics of apocalypse.” 
Old Believers, dating from the great schism of the 1660’s, comprised a 
substantial minority of the population. Self-appointed preachers periodically 
denounced Peter as the Antichrist, and high and low they found a sympa¬ 
thetic audience. Terms like “schismatic” and “superstition,” which occur 
regularly in the Ecclesiastical Regulation and elsewhere in Peter’s legislation, 
refer not to isolated and inchoate problems of the sort common to all 
centuries, but to a pervasive, if unsystematic, counterideology, at once a 
threat to Peter’s state and indeed to the official church. It is important, 
therefore, to view the reform not only in terms of its own ideology of 
enlightened absolutism, but also in the larger context of this resistance 
to the Antichrist and all his ways. But as Cracraft himself observes 
(p. 242 n. 2): ‘The full significance of popular (including clerical) 
opposition in the history of Peter’s church reform has yet to be demonstrated.” 
Perhaps Cracraft will undertake this task and will provide us with a 
worthy companion to this, his admirable first book. 

--John H. Erickson 


Reginald H. Fuller, The Formation of the Resurrection Narratives (New 
York: Macmilan Co., 1971) 222 pp. 

Raymond E. Brown, The Virginal Conception and Bodily Resurrection of 
Jesus (Paulist Press, 1973) 135 pp. 

There is a renewed interest in the resurrection narratives and in the 
importance of resurrection theology among New Testament scholars here 
and abroad. The resurrection is not limited to the concluding chapters 
of the Gospel accounts, but sheds its light on all the others that precede it, 
and on the life of the church that follows. Therefore particular attention 
must be paid to the events of the end, the death, resurrection, and 
ascension of Jesus. This is simply so central to the faith that the great 
interest of biblical scholars in the resurrection of Jesus is justified. 

Recently several books on this subject have been published, two of 
them written by well known New Testament theologians in this country. 
Both Fuller and Brown deal with the theme in all its complexity, diversity 
and discrepancies. Without trying to harmonize or explain them away, 
they make use of modem critical methods to put them in their proper 
context, and to understand and indicate their meaning and significance 
for the first-century Christians, as well as for us in the twentieth century. 

An example of the discrepancies with which they deal is the place 
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One need not take issue with Cracraft’s central thesis (p. x): “that the 
essence of Peter’s reform was a radical reorganization of the administration 
of the church, and that was the result of a series of political decisions made 
by the responsible political authority for plainly political reasons and 
then imposed on the clergy with the more or less willing cooperation of a 
few of its leading members.” At the same time one might legitimately 
desire a more comprehensive picture of Peter’s reform and of its context. 
For example, the effect of the reform on the existing canon law of the 
Russian church is hardly touched upon. Likewise the specifically Russian con¬ 
text of the reform is comparatively neglected. If the early eighteenth century 
saw the first flowering of a pan-European ideology of absolutism on Russian 
soil, it also saw the full bloom of an indigenous “politics of apocalypse.” 
Old Believers, dating from the great schism of the 1660’s, comprised a 
substantial minority of the population. Self-appointed preachers periodically 
denounced Peter as the Antichrist, and high and low they found a sympa¬ 
thetic audience. Terms like “schismatic” and “superstition,” which occur 
regularly in the Ecclesiastical Regulation and elsewhere in Peter’s legislation, 
refer not to isolated and inchoate problems of the sort common to all 
centuries, but to a pervasive, if unsystematic, counterideology, at once a 
threat to Peter’s state and indeed to the official church. It is important, 
therefore, to view the reform not only in terms of its own ideology of 
enlightened absolutism, but also in the larger context of this resistance 
to the Antichrist and all his ways. But as Cracraft himself observes 
(p. 242 n. 2): ‘The full significance of popular (including clerical) 
opposition in the history of Peter’s church reform has yet to be demonstrated.” 
Perhaps Cracraft will undertake this task and will provide us with a 
worthy companion to this, his admirable first book. 

--John H. Erickson 


Reginald H. Fuller, The Formation of the Resurrection Narratives (New 
York: Macmilan Co., 1971) 222 pp. 

Raymond E. Brown, The Virginal Conception and Bodily Resurrection of 
Jesus (Paulist Press, 1973) 135 pp. 

There is a renewed interest in the resurrection narratives and in the 
importance of resurrection theology among New Testament scholars here 
and abroad. The resurrection is not limited to the concluding chapters 
of the Gospel accounts, but sheds its light on all the others that precede it, 
and on the life of the church that follows. Therefore particular attention 
must be paid to the events of the end, the death, resurrection, and 
ascension of Jesus. This is simply so central to the faith that the great 
interest of biblical scholars in the resurrection of Jesus is justified. 

Recently several books on this subject have been published, two of 
them written by well known New Testament theologians in this country. 
Both Fuller and Brown deal with the theme in all its complexity, diversity 
and discrepancies. Without trying to harmonize or explain them away, 
they make use of modem critical methods to put them in their proper 
context, and to understand and indicate their meaning and significance 
for the first-century Christians, as well as for us in the twentieth century. 

An example of the discrepancies with which they deal is the place 
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where the risen Christ appears* Matt. 28 and Jn. 21 tell us that he ap¬ 
peared in Galilee, and Lk. 24 and Jn. 20 that these appearances took 
place in Jerusalem. What is the reason for this contradiction? Why do 
some narratives stress the “corporal” character of Jesus’ appearance, 
whereas others emphasize the “spiritual”? Such discrepancies, it may be 
added, are found in one and the same evangelist. The authors of these 
two books confront these and many other related problems with all the 
seriousness of a scholarly historical investigation and the sensitivity of 
Christians writing for other Christians. Their knowledge and erudition 
does not hinder their faith in the Risen Christ, which shines through their 
works. 

Fuller’s book is a critical study of the resurrection record, which 
examines the historical basis of the resurrection. What distinguishes this 
book from others written in approximately the first quarter of the twentieth 
century is that Fuller is using new tools of historical research not available 
previously, those of form criticism, to describe the growth of the re¬ 
surrection traditions as well as the reasons for their development, and 
redaction criticism to define the evangelists’ contributions and to indicate 
their theological point of view in the process of incorporating these 
traditions into the Gospels. The structure of this book is simple and clear. 
In the opening chapter, it reflects the accepted views of scholars of all 
persuasions that the earliest written Easter account is to be found in I Cor. 
15:3ff, then comes the resurrection narrative of Mark, followed by Matthew 
and Luke, and the Johannine Resurrection stories come at the end. Of 
particular importance is the author’s discussion of I Cor. 15:3, in which 
we find the earliest written kerygma or proclamation of the resurrection: 
“For I delivered to you . . . what I also received, that Christ died . . . that 
he was buried, that he was raised . . . that he appeared to Cephas, then 
to the twelve.” There is a general agreement that Paul did not compose 
these verses but rather cited an already well defined tradition. There is no 
consensus, however, about the origin of this tradition, from which Chris¬ 
tian community the apostle to the gentiles received this formula. Since 
Cephas and James are mentioned it seems likely that the formula originated 
in the Jerusalem church, and an Aramaic or Hebrew original may be 
detected behind the Greek text. This cannot be definitely proved, however, 
for the Syrian Christian communities were bilingual. Therefore, it is quite 
probable that the formula was known and in use in Antioch before 50 A.D. 
or even in Damascus before 40 A.D. Hence it would have been known 
to the Christian communities outside Jerusalem, and may go back to the 
Hellenists who brought it from the earliest community in Jerusalem. Since 
there is no Semitic equivalent of the phrase kata tas graphas (in accordance 
with the scriptures), Fuller thinks that the safest conclusion is that we 
are dealing here with what was originally a Palestinian formula which 
subsequently passed through a Hellenistic Jewish milieu and that Paul 
received it in this Hellenized form. The whole discussion is illuminating, 
not only in terms of the origin of I Cor. 15:3-5, but also for the history 
of the primitive Christian communities, the spread of the Gospel, the 
problem of translation, as well as for the relationship among these Christian 
churches. 

What is less illuminating, in this reviewer’s opinion, is the author’s 
speculation on whether Paul received a single formula or a plurality of 
them. Fuller claims that it was Paul who combined four different formulas. 
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Furthermore, Fuller posits that we need not suppose that Paul took them 
all from a single source. On this Brown rightly observes that “it is 
too demanding a coincidence . . . that four independent formulas would 
have resulted in the careful balance of alternating length now found in 
the ‘that’ clauses of I Cor. 15:3-5.” The discussion in the fourth formula 
of the post-resurrection appearances is the longest and the least profitable. 
The whole treatment is rather ambiguous, and one ambiguity is explained 
or qualified by another. Thus the appearances “designate not necessarily 
physical seeing, not necessarily visions in a subjective sense . . . but a 
revelatory self-disclosure or disclosure by God of the eschatological re¬ 
surrected Christos.” The appearances are described as “revelatory en¬ 
counters.” They are described as “visionary” but not as “visions.” Although 
the language does not contribute to clarity, probably some ambiguity 
is inevitable in view of the very subject matter that the author tries to 
explain. Raymond Brown also writes about a “sight that is not necessarily 
physical, but also of an appearance that is not purely subjective.” How 
can these two aspects be reconciled? Brown’s answer, that our language 
of space-time experience breaks down when it is employed to describe 
events that are not bound to space and time, should be kept in mind when 
we deal particularly with the Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus. Both 
authors are in full agreement with the New Testament evidence when 
they assert that for Paul the resurrection of Jesus is not resuscitation of 
Jesus’ earthly body, but, in the words of Fuller, “the transformation of 
his whole being into the new mode of eschatological existence.” As the 
title of Brown’s book indicates, this theme, the bodily resurrection, is central 
for his discussion. Paul’s concept of bodily resurrection, he argues, is not 
free from all corporeal implications. He disputes W. Marxsen {The Re- 
surrection of Jesus of Nazareth)^ who understood the “body” in Paul as 
a reference to personal continuity, “so that resurrection for Paul need 
have meant no more than the continuity of the ‘F from one mode of 
existence to another. But for Paul there is more than a continuity of 
personal existence—in resurrection there is a continuity of the corporeal 
aspect of personal existence.” 

On the basis of his investigation of I Cor. 15:3ff, Fuller is able to 
assert that in the early community, the resurrection was proclaimed but 
not related, narrated, and that Paul listed appearances without narrating 
them. Also “the empty tomb is neither narrated nor proclaimed in this 
kerygma but a resurrection from the grave is implied by the statement, 
‘God raised Jesus,* since the apocalyptic conception of resurrection is 
precisely resurrection from the grave.” 

In the later chapters, Fuller examines each resurrection narrative 
separately and elaborates on the development of the narratives of post¬ 
resurrection appearances. They belong to the later gospel strata, according 
to Fuller, and in them we find the community’s expression and understanding 
of the implications of the resurrection of Jesus, its insight into the theological 
meaning of the resurrection for the early Christian communities at different 
times. Which resurrection appearance narrative is later or earlier is a 
question upon which Fuller and Brown find themselves in disagreement. 
They may also disagree as to whether or not we are able to detect in at 
least some of them a historical basis or core on which a particular narrative 
is built. They are in full agreement that we do not have ipsissima verba of 
the Risen Christ, which he spoke at these appearances, but they put a 
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different emphasis upon their interpretation of these words. For Fuller, 
they should be understood not as what was actually spoken by Christ but 
as the insights of the community into the consequences of the resurrection. 
Brown, on the other hand, gives a more concrete answer and it seems to 
me an answer that takes into account what Jesus said about the role of 
the Spirit in his last discourse in In. 13-17. The Risen Jesus appeared 
to the Twelve, gave them the Spirit and sent them to proclaim the Kingdom 
of God. The Twelve “would gradually discover” what is involved in the 
proclamation of the kingdom, Brown writes: “bearing witness to Jesus in 
word and deed among all the nations, baptizing men and forgiving their 
sins and bringing them into a community of the renewed Israel, a com¬ 
munity that would ultimately be known as the Church. By the time of 
the development of the present Gospel narratives, all these specifications 
of the general commission had become evident and so they were in¬ 
corporated verbally into the actual commission the risen Jesus had led 
his church to see what was mandated when he sent forth the Twelve.” 

Possibly the most ambiguous and weakest part in Fuller’s book is 
the discussion about the place and role of the empty tomb, in the view 
of this reviewer. It is based upon his reconstruction of events that followed 
the crucifixion. He speculates that Jesus* disciples heard the story of the 
women about the empty tomb only after they returned to Jerusalem 
from Galilee, where they experienced a “revelatory encounter” with Jesus. 
In this appearance their faith in the Risen Christ was bom, and later when 
they heard the women’s story of the empty tomb they “welcomed it as 
congruous with the resurrection faith to which they had attained in 
Galilee ... the disciples were apparently not interested in it as a historical 
fact and so we hear nothing of dieir having checked it. They were interested 
only in using it as a vehicle for the proclamation of the resurrection. For 
the disciples, faith in the resurrection did not rest upon the empty tomb, 
but upon their revelatory encounters with the Risen One.” 

This reconstruction of the events that followed the crucifixion does 
not do justice to Gosi)el evidence. A hypothesis that includes the disciples’ 
knowledge of the empty tomb before their leaving Jerusalem for Galilee 
would fit the Gospel data better. Then the appearance to the Twelve 
would illumine the meaning of the empty tomb and would remove their 
perplexity as to why the tomb was empty. The empty tomb by itself is not 
enough to make them profess faith in the Risen Christ, and his appearances 
might not signify his bodily resurrection unless the tomb was empty. In 
this sequence of events, the empty tomb would directly point to the re¬ 
surrection of Jesus. Then, if the resurrection of Jesus was seen as the 
fulfilment of an apocalyptic hope, it is difficult to understand that the 
first disciples of Jesus, who believed in his resurrection, could have done 
so without any reference to the empty tomb. In the Jewish apocalyptic 
expectation, resurrection meant resurrection from the tomb. On the basis 
of the major thrust of the Gospel witness, it is hardly possible that the 
first disciples in Galilee believed in the resurrection of Jesus before they 
heard the women’s report of their visit to the tomb on the first day of 
the week. The gospel tradition in its various forms indicates or implies 
that the disciples were still in Jerusalem on Easter Sunday. 

At the end of his analysis, Fuller raises the following question: “In 
the light of this history of the tradition, what is essential for Christian 
faith in the resurrection to believe today?” What one should believe or 
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not believe should not in any case be based upon the results based upon 
one of several possible hypotheses. Nevertheless, Fuller’s book is so rich 
in its scholarship, is so fertile in suggestions and careful in its exegesis, 
that the few questions raised here are not intended to minimize the im¬ 
portance of this book. 

Raymond Brown’s treatment of the resurrection narratives is much 
shorter and less technical than Fuller’s, but is no less valuable. It consists 
of two distinct parts, and the discussion here is confined to the second 
part, on the resurrection. Here the author centered upon one theme, the 
place of the empty tomb and Jesus’ appearances after his resurrection and 
the relationship between them. At the same time the reader is acquainted with 
the current state of critical scholarship in dealing with the Resurrection 
of Jesus, as well as with the “basic biblical suppositions,” that are taken 
into account when the gospel text is examined. One of these is that “the 
gospels . . . are not simply factual reporting of what happened in Jesus’ 
ministry but are documents of faith written to show the significance of 
those events as seen with hindsight.” Of course some may consider the 
formulation not quite adequate, because the historical character of the 
gospels is not more strongly stressed. It is true that the Gospels are accounts 
of the faith and life of the early church, but their witness to what took 
place in a particular time and place should also be underlined. Brown 
does not neglect this fundamental aspect of the Gospel, as becomes clearer 
in his treatment and discussion of the resurrection of Jesus than in liis 
formulation of the basic principles. 

It is fashionable in certain scholarly circles to speak about the re¬ 
surrection of Jesus as an eschatological and not an historical event. Brown 
sees this as “an unhappy development,” for this ambiguity may imply that 
the resurrection did not occur. He agrees that the Risen Christ is outside 
the bounds of history, but “by his appearances he touches the lives of men 
who were in space and time, men who were in history.” Therefore, he 
adds, “the interaction of the eschatological and the historical should not 
be lost sight of.” 

According to the hypothesis which he follows, “the basic appearance 
to the Twelve did not take place in Jerusalem on Easter Sunday.” He is 
not certain where it took place, but he decides with some hesitation for 
Galilee. After the crucifixion the Twelve were discouraged and left 
Jerusalem for Galilee. But when did this occur, before Easter Sunday, 

before hearing about the empty tomb, or after? The author answers the 
question more clearly in the footnote (181) than in the text. He inter¬ 
prets the Gospel evidence to mean that the disciples were in Jerusalem on 
Easter Sunday, and that Jesus appeared to them at a later date in Galilee. 

The place where Jesus was buried was known and “if the tomb was 

visited and it contained the corpse or skeleton of Jesus, it is difficult, if 

not impossible, to understand how the disciples could have preached that 
God raised Jesus from the dead, since there would have been irrefutable 
evidence that He had not done so.” Yet the emptiness of the tomb 

probably did not at first bring the Twelve to believe in the resurrection of 
Jesus. It was his appearances that did. Brown stresses, and then the 
meaning of the empty tomb was seen clearly and fully. 

The language used to express the resurrection speaks about Jesus’ victory 
over death. There are biblical theologians, argues Brown, who would like 
to proclaim the same victory but would avoid the terms that are used for 
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resurrection. They propose, for instance, the language of Heb. 9:11-12 
(“But when Christ appeared as a high priest of the good things that have 
come, then through ^e greater and more perfect tent ... he entered once 
for all into the Holy Place”) which some of them interpret to mean that 
the event of the resurrection need not be introduced between the crucifixion 
and ascension of Christ. In this same epistle, however, the author reminds 
us that we have a reference to the resurrection (Heb. 13:20), Brown also 
rejects the contention that Jesus’ victory over death was expressed in the 
language of bodily resurrection for the simple reason that this was the 
only concept available to the Jewish mind for expressing victory over death. 
This is not accurate, insists the author. In the gospel accounts, Elijah 
appeared, and the model of Elijah could have been taken by the early 
Christians. As Elijah was assumed into heaven, Jesus could also have been. 
Failure to apply this pattern to Jesus indicates that it was inadequate and 
inaccurate as an expression of the event of resurrection. Another possibility 
was to use language from Wis. 3:1-8. They had to choose, and they chose 
the language that spoke of resurrection. TTie choice was inevitable, it was 
imposed upon them by “the things which have been accomplished among 
us” (Lk. 1:1). In Judaism there was an expectation of general resurrection 
at the end of time. In the Gospels we have accounts of the resurrection of 
one single man before the end. At the end of this study. Brown writes “that 
Christians can and indeed should continue to speak of a bodily resurrection 
of Jesus.” Whether or not modern man finds bodily resurrection “appealing” 
is not “determinative.” 

Whoever reads the Gospels carefully and often is aware of certain 
discrepancies among them. The authors of these two books do not try 
to harmonize them, but they make a serious effort to understand and inter¬ 
pret them. Some readers will find their method, hypotheses, and suggestions 
extremely illuminating; some would like to modify them at certain points, 
and there will be readers who may consider this whole endeavor disappointing 
and disturbing. Whatever the reaction is going to be, two things are certain, 
and one of them should be kept in mind throughout. First, these are 
the works of two Christian scholars who believe in the Risen Christ and 
who are dealing with the most fundamental but difficult issues that are 
of the greatest importance for any believing and thinking Christian. 
Second, a reader who goes through these books together with the Gospel 
narrative will not only gain in knowledge of current views, method, and 
the state of research as applied to the resurrection narratives, but it may 
be of spiritual benefit for him. 

Both authors utilize the same method, yet there is a distinct difference 
between them. Brown displays more sensitivity to the light that tradition 
throws on the events of resurrection than Fuller. In other words, he pays 
more attention to the data of the Gospels and shows that he trusts their 
accounts more than Fuller does. 

—Veselin Kesich 


Frend, W-H.C., The Rise of the Monophysite Movement (Cambridge 
University Press: 1972), xxvii + 405 pp. $37.50. 

Professor Frend’s book. The Rise of the Monophysite Movement, is an 
indispensable contribution to the study of the early Byzantine Empire. 
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us” (Lk. 1:1). In Judaism there was an expectation of general resurrection 
at the end of time. In the Gospels we have accounts of the resurrection of 
one single man before the end. At the end of this study. Brown writes “that 
Christians can and indeed should continue to speak of a bodily resurrection 
of Jesus.” Whether or not modern man finds bodily resurrection “appealing” 
is not “determinative.” 

Whoever reads the Gospels carefully and often is aware of certain 
discrepancies among them. The authors of these two books do not try 
to harmonize them, but they make a serious effort to understand and inter¬ 
pret them. Some readers will find their method, hypotheses, and suggestions 
extremely illuminating; some would like to modify them at certain points, 
and there will be readers who may consider this whole endeavor disappointing 
and disturbing. Whatever the reaction is going to be, two things are certain, 
and one of them should be kept in mind throughout. First, these are 
the works of two Christian scholars who believe in the Risen Christ and 
who are dealing with the most fundamental but difficult issues that are 
of the greatest importance for any believing and thinking Christian. 
Second, a reader who goes through these books together with the Gospel 
narrative will not only gain in knowledge of current views, method, and 
the state of research as applied to the resurrection narratives, but it may 
be of spiritual benefit for him. 

Both authors utilize the same method, yet there is a distinct difference 
between them. Brown displays more sensitivity to the light that tradition 
throws on the events of resurrection than Fuller. In other words, he pays 
more attention to the data of the Gospels and shows that he trusts their 
accounts more than Fuller does. 

—Veselin Kesich 


Frend, W-H.C., The Rise of the Monophysite Movement (Cambridge 
University Press: 1972), xxvii + 405 pp. $37.50. 

Professor Frend’s book. The Rise of the Monophysite Movement, is an 
indispensable contribution to the study of the early Byzantine Empire. 
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The complicated political, ecclesiastical, and Christological disputes from 
Chalcedon to the Arab invasions are presented with an accurate and 
brilliant comprehensiveness which again demonstrates the author’s ex¬ 
ceptional scholarship in theology and early Church history. The volume 
contains an exhaustive bibliography of both primary and secondary sources 
dealing with the early Monophysite movement; the sheer synthesis of this 
vast quantity of material in so theologically objective a study merits its 
recognition as the most definitive survey presently available. From the 
viewpoint of the Eastern Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox Churches, one 
may add the virtue of timeliness to Professor Frend’s scholarship, since 
the present volume appears at a time when serious theological discussions 
have resumed between the contemporary representatives of these two 
traditions. 

Professor Frend persuasively re-emphasizes that the Monophysite move¬ 
ment was guided by an uncompromising insistence upon doctrinal orthodoxy 
and accuracy of terminology. He consciously challenges the theory com¬ 
monly held by many historians of Byzantium that Monophysitism was 
the expression of political separatist tendancies of Copts and Syrians 
disgruntled over Byzantine imperial oppression. It is grossly inaccurate, 
therefore, to reduce Monophysitism to a theological rationalization for 
political and social dissatisfaction with Constantinople. Frend demon¬ 
strates that there was an almost universal desire for both political and 
theological unity inspired by the world-view of eastern theologians and 
historians that God had ordained the harmony between the Church and 
the State under the providential rule of the emperor (p. 97). Far from 
being intentional political rebels, the Diakrinomenoi (“Kesitants,” the 
anti-Chalcedonians) shared the emperor’s concern for reunion. “So long, 
however, as hope remained that the emperors would repudiate Chalcedon, 
the Monophysite leaders did not set up their own rival church and they 
kept their followers loyal to the institution of the empire” (p. 79). And 
again, “The ‘one nature’ doctrine implied the rule over mankind of the 
imperial monarch freed, however, from all traces of Chalcedonian dualism. 
A Monophysite, even a Coptic Monophysite, was a reluctant separatist” 
(p. 357). An intentionally separate Monophysite hierarchy and ecclesiastical 
system ultimately emerged (1) only after the failure of numerous imperial 
efforts at compromise; (2) with the gradual realization that it would be 
impossible to convert the emperor or to persuade the Chalcedonians to 
reject the Fourth Council; and (3) after imperial policy became one of 
persistent reprisals—especially under Justinian—against Monophysite dis¬ 
sidents. 

Professor Frend demonstrates a remarkable understanding and sympathy 
for the Christological subtleties which occupied the efforts of the great 
personalities of this era. The reviewer must call attention, nonetheless, to 
a harsh and unjustified slur against Cyrillian Christology: “Cyril’s Christ 
remains an abstraction, his humanity so much a part of the divine world 
as to be unrecognizable in human terms, and the salvation offered to man 
only intelligible in a pantheistic setting in which the destiny of the soul 
was reabsorbed into the source of life whence it had come. There was no 
Biblical ring in his thought for all his commentaries on the books of the 
Bible” (p. 125). One may observe that this excursus is a brief and ex¬ 
ceptional regression to a patronizing crypto-Nestorianism which presides 
over even the best expressions of western Christology. 
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The western church, relatively impoverished with its Latin theology 
and obsessed with matters of discipline, neither was able nor ever really 
desired to keep abreast of the developing precision of Greek Christology 
(pp. 235-36). Despite the formal agreement over Chalcedon between 
western Diphysites and eastern Chalcedonians, there emerged in reality 
a deeper and more subtle concurrence in Christological and soteriological 
insight between neo-Chalcedonians and Severan Monophysites. “However 
fine might be the difference between neo-Chalcedonianism and Severan 
Monophysitism” (p. 275), the chronic obstacle to reunion remained 
Christological terminology and the orthodoxy of the Chalcedonian Definition. 
Once the dialogue with Byzantine Orthodoxy had ended, Monophysite 
theology deteriorated, and “Copts and Syrians soon found it difficult to 
establish a satisfactory terminology even for the various key Christological 
terms that existed only in Greek” (p. 358). 

In the Epilogue the author notes the tragic irony of the whole Mono¬ 
physite movement. “Much as the Monophysites may have come to hate 
Constantinople they needed the constant debate with the Chalcedonians 
and the constant refinements of doctrine that subtle minds could devise 
in order to flourish” (p. 357). Separated from their Byzantine though 
Chalcedonian coreligionists, the vibrant tradition of the Monophysites was 
ultimately reduced to a religion of survival, a victim of Moslem attrition. 
By eventually preferring temporary religious tolerance from their Arab 
conquerors, the Monophysites “purchased not their liberty but their grave” 
(p. 359). 

The Rise of the Monophysite Movement is recommended to every 
serious student of Christology and Byzantine history. 

•--James Jorgenson 


Bonis, Constantine G., dirl oL>yxp6vcov ^KKXrioiaoriKQv Gspd- 

Tcov (Thoughts on Contemporary Ecclesiastical Themes) (Athens, 
1972), pp. 677. 

This important volume by the distinguished professor, emeritus, of 
Patrology at the School of Theology, National University of Greece, is a 
thesaurus of articles published in Ekklesia, the bi-weekly official organ 
of the Church of Greece, We had read many of them as they appeared 
in the course of the last four years (1968-1972) but we are pleased to 
see them now gathered in this encyclopaedic volume. 

It is out of modesty that Dr. Bonis has called his book “Thoughts,” 
for many of them are much more than editorials or articles—some are 
detailed studies and lengthy reviews. Not all deal with ecclesiastical prob¬ 
lems. To be sure some are moving, kerygmatic articles or didactic 
editorials; several are necrologies or biographies of eminent churchmen 
(Chrysostom Papadopoulos, Chrysanthos of Trebizond, Patriarch Athen- 
agoras) and of prominent scholars (Franz Doelger, Hamilcar Alivizatos, 
Vasilios Vellas) while others are patrological and historical studies. 

I found of particular interest the four articles on the social, philan¬ 
thropic and educational work and responsibilities of the Church. Dr. 
Bonis lays emphasis on a neglected dimension of Orthodoxy: God became 
man and everything human is of concern to the Church. 

But Professor Bonis does not extol only the distinguished, such as 
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Chrysostom Papadopoulos and Franz Doelger; he also writes about less 
famous but just as important laborers in the vineyard of the Lord, such 
as the late Father Angelos Nissiotis and the lay Serbian theologian Trajan 
Kostitch. 

The Orthodox Christians in America will be especially interested in 
Dr. Bonis’ extensive study of the Ecumenical Patriarchate—its problems, 
its status in world-wide Orthodoxy, its role in contemporary Christendom 
(pp. 532-585). Other articles and studies are of inter-Orthodox as well 
as of ecumenical interest (pp. 180-192, 525-531, 633-674). 

There is a great deal of source material here and much food for thought. 
No doubt, the present volume reflects the theological thought of a great 
segment of prelates and theologians of the Church of Greece that may 
be characterized as ‘‘traditional.” And there is some material that may 
not satisfy Orthodox intellectuals in America. But whether one is “traditional” 
or “non-traditional” one can not help but acknowledge that Dr. Bonis* 
fountain for his thoughts and arguments is the Holy Scripture, patristic 
thought and the historical empiricism of the Church. The volume reflects 
faith, a tremendous devotion to the Church, profound knowledge and vast 
experience. 

It seems to me that the book would have been much more readable 
to the average educated layman if it had not been written in such purist, 
albeit beautiful and fluent Greek. 

--Demetrios J, Constantelos 


PosoFF, A., Osnovy Christianskoy Filosofii {The Foundation of Christian 
Philosophy-m Russian), 3 vol. (Madrid, 1970 and 1972). 

One cannot but feel impressed by reading—or even only in glancing 
through—the three volumes of Dr. A. Posoffs last work, The Foundation of 
Christian Philosophy. They are intimately connected with his preceding work: 
The Foundations of the Anthropology of the Ancient Church (in Russian), 2 
volumes, (Madrid, 1965). Remiarkable is the wide-ranging, profound 
knowledge and the conscientious scholarly work of this dedicated Christian. 
The intimate acquaintance with the writings of many of the great Greek 
Church Fathers—quoted in the original Greek—is striking. He displays 
great familiarity with the leading philosophical systems and the great 
thinkers of all times, as well as with many modern works on religious 
philosophy and psychology; and also with the works of the great mystics 
of all times, especially with the Christian mystics, particularly those of 
the Eastern Church. The mine of first-hand information and quotations, 
as well as the penetrating philosophical analyses and judgments to be 
found in Dr. Posoffs work can be highly instructive for an advanced scholar 
as well as for a young beginning student of religious philosophy, as an 
introduction to further studies. 

Some of the author’s valuable surveys of different problems and of 
different ways to approach them include: a discussion of the “deductive,” 
the “inductive,” and the “intuitive” or “mystical” methods used in the 
construction of metaphysical systems by various thinkers; a penetrating 
analysis of St. Augustine’s religious philosophy, in which he points to 
Augustine’s sometimes too great dependence on Platonic and Neoplatonic 
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(pp. 532-585). Other articles and studies are of inter-Orthodox as well 
as of ecumenical interest (pp. 180-192, 525-531, 633-674). 

There is a great deal of source material here and much food for thought. 
No doubt, the present volume reflects the theological thought of a great 
segment of prelates and theologians of the Church of Greece that may 
be characterized as ‘‘traditional.” And there is some material that may 
not satisfy Orthodox intellectuals in America. But whether one is “traditional” 
or “non-traditional” one can not help but acknowledge that Dr. Bonis* 
fountain for his thoughts and arguments is the Holy Scripture, patristic 
thought and the historical empiricism of the Church. The volume reflects 
faith, a tremendous devotion to the Church, profound knowledge and vast 
experience. 

It seems to me that the book would have been much more readable 
to the average educated layman if it had not been written in such purist, 
albeit beautiful and fluent Greek. 

--Demetrios J, Constantelos 


PosoFF, A., Osnovy Christianskoy Filosofii {The Foundation of Christian 
Philosophy-m Russian), 3 vol. (Madrid, 1970 and 1972). 

One cannot but feel impressed by reading—or even only in glancing 
through—the three volumes of Dr. A. Posoffs last work, The Foundation of 
Christian Philosophy. They are intimately connected with his preceding work: 
The Foundations of the Anthropology of the Ancient Church (in Russian), 2 
volumes, (Madrid, 1965). Remiarkable is the wide-ranging, profound 
knowledge and the conscientious scholarly work of this dedicated Christian. 
The intimate acquaintance with the writings of many of the great Greek 
Church Fathers—quoted in the original Greek—is striking. He displays 
great familiarity with the leading philosophical systems and the great 
thinkers of all times, as well as with many modern works on religious 
philosophy and psychology; and also with the works of the great mystics 
of all times, especially with the Christian mystics, particularly those of 
the Eastern Church. The mine of first-hand information and quotations, 
as well as the penetrating philosophical analyses and judgments to be 
found in Dr. Posoffs work can be highly instructive for an advanced scholar 
as well as for a young beginning student of religious philosophy, as an 
introduction to further studies. 

Some of the author’s valuable surveys of different problems and of 
different ways to approach them include: a discussion of the “deductive,” 
the “inductive,” and the “intuitive” or “mystical” methods used in the 
construction of metaphysical systems by various thinkers; a penetrating 
analysis of St. Augustine’s religious philosophy, in which he points to 
Augustine’s sometimes too great dependence on Platonic and Neoplatonic 
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presuppositions; a critical analysis of the contradictory and highly arbitrary 
character of many of Kant’s gnoseological and philosophical positions. 

At the outset of the first volume, dedicated to problems of gnoseology, 
occur these words which may be considered as the main line of inspiration 
permeating the whole work: “What is needed in the first place is the 
living, concrete, and immediate experience that is given not in science, 
but in religion, and which is rooted in the immediate contact with Him 
Who Is.” (p. 14) It is a real pleasure to follow the refined and balanced 
development of Dr. Posoffs exposition. There may be, of course, details or 
ways of presentation with which one may sometimes disagree. As a whole, 
however, his books are not only saturated with solid knowledge and 
powerful thinking, but are also deeply rooted in Christian spirituality. 
For the author is not only a man of vast erudition and powerful philo¬ 
sophical insight, but he is also—as stated in the beginning—a man deeply 
dedicated to the service and contemplation of the eternal Word of God 
who became Man. 

This is a work of great power. It would be highly valuable to have it 
translated into English, perhaps in a more compact form. It might become 
of great service to the young generations in English-speaking countries who 
are on their way to knowledge of the Incarnate Word of God as the focus 
of the world’s history and thought. 

^Nicholas Arseniev 
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